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The Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education was established on the 
campus of the University of Texas at Austin 
in 1965, to design, build and test effective 
products to prepare teachers for careers in 
the nation's schools. 

A staff of more than 100 are engaged in 
projects ranging from basic research into 
effective teaching behavior, through develop- 
ment of special counselor training strategies, 
to the development, implementation and eval- 
uation of a complete and radically different 
undergraduate teacher education program. 

The Center's major program, the Person- 
alized Teacher Education Program, has its 
roots in teacher personality research dating 
back to the mid-Fifties. This early research, 
which demonstrated how teacher's personal- 
ities and classroom behavior correlate with 
success in their teaching careers, has led 



to the development of a large group of 
products which help education facilities be- 
come aware of student teachers' individual 
needs. The program also has produced prod- 
ucts for student teachers' use, to help 'hern 
build on their strengths. 

The completely modularized program is 
currently in field tost and/or use at more 
than a dozen important teacher education in- 
stitutions nationally. 

In addition to the PTEP, the Center also 
supports other projects in educational eval- 
uation, development of strategies for imple- 
menting institutional change, and in consul- 
tation techniques for helping teachers plan 
individualized programs for children. 

The Center's work is supported by the 
National institute for Education and by the 
University of Texas System, as well as 
through contract research and development 
programs for public agencies. 
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TEXAS TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT: 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW DATA 

This paper contains questionnaire and interview data collected from a selec- 
ted sample of teachers in the second year of a two-year correlational study of 
teaching effectiveness. Thirty second and third grade teachers were chosen for 
the study because of their conslr. Jicy in producing student learning gains on 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, over four consecutive years. The teachers 
ranged in effectiveness from consistently high to consistently low (See Brophy, 
1973, for tietal Is of the sample selection). In addition to these questionnaire and 
Interview data, the study included classroom observations yielding behavioral 
data cn classroom process variables. A summary of the two-year study and discussion 
of high and low inference process -product i inear relationships are reported In 
Brophy and Evertson (1974a). The second year report of the non- 1 Inear process - 
product relationships, along with a full discussion of the study as a whole, Is 
found In Brophy and Evertson (1974b). Interested readers may wish to obtain these 
reports also. 

The questionnaire and interview data reported In this paper were obtained 
at the end of the second year of the study. They concern both variables 
measured by other Instruments used In the study (to provide internal validity 
checks) and variables difficult to measure through periodic classroom observa- 
tions or coder ratings, such as teachers' attitudes regarding teaching methods, 
motivation techniques, beliefs about tests, and parental involvement. The 

G 
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questionnaire was completed by thirty teachers at the end of the school year 
shortly after the Interview was conducted. The questionnaire also was admin- 
istered to an additional 38 (non-sample) second and third orade teachers In 
the school district, In order to assess the representativeness of the semole 
teachers. 

The questionnaire contained checklists, scales, and percentage estimates, 
to which teachers responded by checklnq, circling, or filling In a number. 
Items dealt with such topics as proportion of time spent In lecturing vs. class 
discussion vs. Individual seatwork; time spent In lesson preparation; proportion 
of objective vs. subjective Impressions used In grading; types of motivating 
devices used; and factors felt to be essential to good teaching. The ouestlon- 
nalre also Included scales on which teachers could rate their teach l nq concorns, 
sources of teaching satisfactions, and beliefs about good teaching. Once the 
questionnaires were scored, the number of Items was reduced to a more mananeable 
form. Standard factor analytic methods were inaporopriate, because the number 
of variables greatly exceeded the number of subjects, so the questionnaire was 
broken into subsets of Items which appeared to be logically related (on a 
common sense basis). These subsets, such as the sections on teacher concerns, 
teacher opinions, and teacher satisfactions, then were factor analvzed. Variable 
which shewed a good factor structure and high factor loadings in these analyses 
then were combined, weighting each Item equally, ^cr example, the new Itorr, 
"motivating by use of public rewards" was derived bv combining such ouest ionnal<-e 
ratings as "high use of public recognition," "exemption from tests," "high use 
of competition and contests," and "giving Individual prizes and rewards." 

In this manner, 62 factors were obtained. These factors, the ita-is which 
loaded on them, the factor loadings, and the directions o' the loadinos 



are at! shown in Table I. These factors, as well as thcsr iterrs which did not 
combine Into factors, then were correlated with our criteria of student learnlnr 
gains (Tables 2 and 3>. 

The second self-report Instrument was Interview containing 165 questions. 
Cach teacher was interviewed privately by o«.e of the authors or by one of two 
experienced staff members. Items Included in the interview were mainly those which 
required information difficult to obtain by checklists or scales and which 
usually required lengthy responses from the teachers. The interviews emoloyed 
a "funnel" technique, beginning with a broad general auostlon such as "How do 
you provide for Individual differences among students?" then narrowing down to 
"Whar do you do especial ty for high achievers? Low achievers?" Some 
teachers contributed questions for the interview (at our invitation), and 
these were Included. 

Scoring of the interview Items took Into account the rame and variety 
of responses. Categories were -formed which, combined, covered a majority of 
the answers obtained on each Item, iterr, responses then were scored I or 0 for 
presence or absence of each category. The Interview also was broken down into 
smalr, common sense sections and factor analyzed. The items were examined for 
good factor structure and for high factor loadings, ir, the same manner as were 
the questionnaire Items. The 165 interview items yielded 44 factors. These 
are shown in Table 4, along with the Items which loaded on them, the factor 
loadings, and the direction of these loadings. As with the questionnaire, 
Items which formed factors were weighted and summed, and these sum scores, 
as well as the remaining Items which did not factor, then were correlated 



with student learning gains on five subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test battery. (Tables 5 and 6). 

The Interview and questionnaire data to be reported are self-report 
data, and as such are open to sources of response bias such as extreme 
response sets, social desirability, loqical error, and the like. Thus, all 
of these data concern teachers* stated opinions or perceptions, and technical lv 
it cannot be said that their responses reflect their actual behavior or even 
necessarily their actual perceptions and beliefs. However, unless there Is 
some reason to question the accuracy or validity of the teachers 1 responses, 
thev will be treated J,, this report as accurate statements about reality. 

In a future report, we will systematical ly assess the validity of these 
self -report data by comparing teacher responses to Interview and questionnaire 
items with data on teacher behavior from our high inference and especially our 
low inference classroom coding. These analyses can be done only for a subset 
of responses to the self-report Instruments, of course, but nevertheless thev 
will give us some Idea of the general validity of the solf-reoort data. r or 
the present, however, teacher responses will be accepted at face value unless 
there is some reason not to accept them. This means that at times technically 
accurate but unwieldly phrasings of findings ("teachers 1 self report of favoratlc 
attitudes towards competition as a motivating device was positively correlated 
with . . .") will be simplified Into less technically accurate but simpler and 
In some ways clearer statements ( "teachers who favored comoetition as a rot i vat in- 
device tended to be more successful than teachers who did not,"). Readers should 
bear In mind that formulations of the latter type have been adopted for slmrlicitv 
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of communication, and that the technically correct formulation of the findings 
is more closely approximated by the former example. 

Similarly, the findings will be expressed in a somewhat oversimplified 
fashion to facilitate communication. Technically, the relationships reported 
are between variables (teacher responses to the interview and questionnaire 
as related to mean residual gains on the criterion tests). Again, for clarity 
of communication, many of the findings will be reported In ways that communicate 
the nature of the finding more simply than a more technically accurate statement would. 
Thus, for example, statements like "High effective high SES teachers favored 
competition as a motivating device/' are used instead of the more technically 
accurate but also more cumbersome and confusing "among high SES teachers, reported 
favorable attitudes towards competition as a motivating device were positively 
associated with measures of student learning gains." 

Readers should bear In mind these things In considering the findings as they 
are phrased . The statement "High effective high SES teachers favored competition 
as a motivating device," Is not a completely accurate rephrasing of the technically 
accurate statement of the relationship presented above. In particular, it should 
not be Inferred that high effective high SES teachers strongly favor competition 
(perhaps the relationship occurred because the high effective teachers were relative- 
ly neutral towards it but the low effective teachers were strongly negative towards 
It, In general). Nor should the phrasing lead the reader to think that the teachers 
were divided neatly into ncn-overlapping high and tow effective groups (a positive 
correlation between effect I veness and favorable attitudes towards competition does 
not mean that all of the relatively more effective teachers favored competition 
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and ay_ of the relatively less effective teachers did not favor competition; It 
merely means that, within the group of teachers as a whole, there was a positive 
relationship between favorable attitudes toward competition and general success 
In producing student learning gains). 

High SES Positiv e Correlations: 

Among teaching techniques, effective hir' SES teachers report a variety of 
ways in which th<?y prepare lessons: by unit, by subject, and by content area 
and tine. Theue effective high SES teachers also reported that elaborate planning 
Is not necessary, and that preparation Is usually done at home rather than In the 
classroom after school. 

for effective high SES teachers, methods of beginning lessons depended on the 
lesson Itself, the subject matter, and the individual students. These teachers were 
aware of many alternative ways of planning, beginning, and motivating students for 
lessons. They also preferred lectures or explanations to multl -media presentations. 

Effective high SES teachers reported staying with a child who did not know an 
answer during class discussion, trying to get him to Improve his answer. The 
effectiveness of this technique was not borne out In the process data, however; 
staying with a student after he said "I don't know" or made no response showed 
generally negative correlations with learning in high SES. 

If a child is not paying attention during class discussions, these teachers 
reported getting attention In a neutral or positive manner. 

They made homework assignments by discussing the material, relating it to the 
work at hand and the purpose of the lesson, and probing for understanding by asking 
questions. They viewed homework as Instructional rather than as just an extension 
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of school time. In other words, They felt that homework hat* specific ?. >.9ln jctlone 
purposes beyond those of seatwork done In class. 

Effective high SES teachers reported motivating students by usl^c pvillt. 
or concrete rewards suci as exemption from lasts, contests, competitive ex, 
:»nd individual prizes and rewards. Thts ts one place where the data support 
pe.Vvlor modification techniques, although contrasting data appeared el:.^where. 

For remedial work, these teachers used special assignments for students who 
needed help, as well as providing encouragement end incentives. They allowed all 
students a free choice of supplementary readers, out they followed the standard 
textbook for teaching spelling. 

They mentioned using a variety of printed or publisher sources for ideas 
on |g*ching reading, and they got advice from other people, such as teachers and 
supBvisors. Possibly this wide variety of sources helped them to develop a large 
repertoire of methods and techniques, enabling them to switch to a new i .rategy 
more easily when they encountered problems. 

They reported that a good teacher openly admits he- lanorance of a topic. 
Interestingly, no data appear for low SES on this measure, because there was no 
variance; al I low SES teachers agreed with the statement. One possibility for 
this is that effective high SES teachers can turn their own ignorance of a topic 
Into a challenge for students, motivating them to look up their own answers. 

The reported use of "gimmicks" and special techniques to Interest students 
in language arts (book clubs, supplementary readers, and special Interest books) 
was pos'tlvely rotated to learning for high SES teachers, especially or the word 
knowledge subtest. This suggests the* challenge and stimulation are especially 
important for hiph SES students. These teachers also believed that competition in 
"bees" is desirable. This is another technique for challenging students and in- 
creasing competitiveness. 

ERIC 
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High SES effective teachers reported frequently having to Ignore students who 
continually raised their hands, In order to give other students a chance to respond* 
This apparent overeagerness among high SES students also appeared In other data. 
In the process data, call -outs had negative relationships to learning in high SES. 
This fits with a much larger cluster of variables found In the process data suggesting 
that high SES teachers are concerned with keeping down over-competi vaness and 
overeagerness, while low SES teachers are concerned with getting an answer, getting 
interest, and getting verbal responses from their students. 

in assessment effective high SES teachers reported that objective exams are 
not good because there are no original ideas. However, they also reported that 
they determine students' readiness by testing and other objective measures. They 
also reported using student conduct and personal qualities as factors in assigning 
academic grades. Furthermore, effective high SES teachers stated that tests should 
be used to improve teaching, not just to evaluate students. Thus, they use test 
data but supplement with personal observations, both In assessing and In grading. 

Effective high SES teachers reported the following concerning classroom or- 
ganization. They generally favored the "non-graded classroom" concept and saw 
advantages in team teaching because children benefitted academically and because 
It was easier to individualize instruction. They all named at least one advantage 
to open classrooms. They believed that IGE was generally good for Mexican -American 
children (although this question was included because a teacher working with low 
SES Max! can "Aire Mean children thought otherwise). They also reported feeling frus- 
trated with school routine and with the Inflexibility of administrative requirements. 
These positive relationships suggest that effective high SES teachers are willing 
to use a wide variety of organizational techniques, desire flexibility in their 
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planning and their dealings with students, and generally are positive toward newer, 
more flexible types of organization. 

In responding to Items about curriculum and level of instruction In their 
classrooms, effective high SES teachers reported gearing their Instruction toward 
high achievers. They believed that differences in IQ and achievement reflected 
the will to use Intelligence, and that one should expect students to forget much that 
they are taught. They also reported that they encouraged their students to tackle 
hard problems, and that they stressed principles when they taught mathematics. 

Keeping magazines and reference books available in classrooms was positively 
correlated with learning for high SES teachers. So were positive attitudes toward 
TV, even though the TV programs designed for children of this age were not often 
used in these classrooms (mostly because of scheduling problems). Frequently 
the programs were held at inconvenient times, so that the teachers were not always 
able to work them into their schedules. 

High effective high SES teachers reported that their most common discipline 
problem was noise in the classroom (Instead of children^ disrespect for one 
another). That is, students getting too loud or boisterous was much more of a problem 
than students fighting or hitting one another. Also, problems In rapport with chil- 
dren were seen as due to the children themselves and their environment. We suspect 
that these teachers were "spoiled," In the sense that they rarely have to deal with 
severe discipline problems or highly disruptive behavior. Most of the chHdren 
with whom they deal come from homes where socialization has made their middle and 
upper-middle class children much more school -oriented. 
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Effective high SES teachers held certain attitudes about students In general. 
They reported believing that the teacher should speak to the children as she would 
to an adult. This may be a real possibility, for these children at least, so that 
this technique may work well for them. Certain relationships In the process data 
Indicated that, at least for disciplinary reasons, calm discussion of misbehavior 
problems tended to work well. However, these teachers also reported that effective 
teaching requires the teacher to know the background of a student, but that in the 
average classroom It Is not necessary to know each pupil well. It appears that this 
odd combination of correlations was caused by one or two outliers. The majority 
of high SES teachers disagreed with the latter statement. 

Effective high SES teachers also reported that It Is natural and healthy for 
students to resist teachers. Possibly these teachers see resistance as an attempt 
by their students to establish Independence. At any rate, coupled with the data on 
discipline, It suggests that high SES teachers may not have the severe problems 
that low SES teachers have, and that resisting the teacher In high SES schools 
can be Interpreted simply as assertion of Independence by students. 

When the whole class Is restive, effective high SES teachers attributed the 
cause to outside forces such as the weather or the children being in a bad mood, 
III, or tired. They did not report seeing this as due to boredom or disinterest 
In the subject matter. 

Effective high SES teachers reported that they would like more time to relax and 
think. No data appeared for low SES on this variable; al < teachers In low SES class- 
rooms agreed with the Item. High SES effective teachers felt that teaching was an 
art and not a science. That is, they did not see it as subject to specific rules 
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or scientific principles. They also reported believing that the teacher's personality 
Is more Important than the methods used. They also reported deriving satisfaction 
from working with books and ideas and dedicating themselves to difficult teaching 
problems. This was not readily inter? rotable, since the process data show (and 
certain self -report data also show) that effective high SES teachers concentrate 
heavily on subject matter and on challenging their students. Effective high SES 
teachers also reported gaining satisfaction from their non-teaching duties (community, 
civic, and professional responsibilities). 

Effective high SES teachers reported that they responded to motivational 
problems by making direct efforts and by using the child's Interests, particularly 
emphasizing his strengths. They reported basing their judgment of the worth of 
specific social -emotional activities (such as team teaching, Magic Circle, or learning 
centers) on their social -emotional effects on children, rather than on their effects 
on classroom organization or on the teachers themselves. This relationship indicates 
that, while high SES teachers may be concerneo with cognitive gains to a large 
extent, they do not discount affective benefits. Also, they appear to have clear 
ideas about outcomes. Basic cognitive skills should be reflected in standardized 
tests, while social -emotional effects should be reflected in affective improvements. 

Effective high SES teachers mentioned their concern with social -emotional 
needs of Mexican -American children (interestingly, high effective low SES teachers 
did not mention concern with these social -emotional needs). Possibly this is men- 
tioned as a concern more by effective high SES teachers because of lack of ex- 
perience of dealing with children of different ethnic backgrounds. These teachers 
also reported that black children have no special social -emotional needs, however; 
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I.e., they should be treated like any other children. It Is difficult to Interpret 
the difference In attitudes toward these two groups. It is possible that language 
differences cause problems In social ad jus front for Mexican -American children. 
Also, few high SES teachers taught very many black children at all, because of 
de facto segregation. Several high SES teachers mentioned that the few black 
chl Idren they had had were good students, worked well, and had no problems. 

When asked how they would handle an emotional disturbance in their class, 
effective high SES teachers reported that they would get outside help rather than 
handle It themselves. This Is another indication that these teachers were somewhat 
"spoiled/* not used to dealing with much disruption. 

These teachers defined a cooperative parent as one who could communicate well 
with the teacher. This referred to a relationship characterized by mutual respect 
and openness, rather than to poor communication due to language problems. 
High SES Negative Correlations : 

Relationships which correlated negatively with learning gains in high SES are 
discussed in the present section, grouped in the same manner as before. The first 
group Includes teaching techniques, less effective teachers In high SES classes 
reported that their typical method for conducting reading groups was to begin with 
new vocabulary words first and then move to work on skills as opposed to having 
children read orally, which show positive but not significant relationships with 
learning gains. They also reported beginning lessons with the use of a specific 
attention getter. High effective high SES teachers qualified their answers on how 
they began lessons by stating that their method depended upon the lesson and the 
child. Low effective high SES teachers also reported using a high percentage of 
questions with only one correct answer during class discussions. 
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In providing remedial help for slow readers, they reported helping by devotinq 
more time or assigning a teacher substitute. The quality of this time was not speci- 
fied, nor were any strategies for the Improvement of readlnq. Less successful 
high SES teachers also reported that the chief use of discussion Is to get childrens* 
input and their participation in group planning. These teachers did not report using 
"spelling bees/' while effective teachers In this group did. The less effective 
high SES teachers also reported teacnlng writing by emphaslflng letter formation. 
The alternative method mentioned was following tr.a handbook, but this method showed 
no relationship with learning gains. It is not clear why this was not a successful 
technique. 

These teachers also reported that the chief purpose of seatwork is diagnostic: 
seeing how much material children have retained or where they are having trouble. 
They also reported that they typically assigned material and then insure that the 
students do the work. 

Less successful high SES teachers reported that they give exact directions on 
each task. They also reported that the class should be centered around student 
Input, with a minimum of teacher presentation. High effective teachers, however, 
preferred lectures and demonstrations to get across content. Probably students at 
these grades are not yet capable of learning efficiently through discussion (as a 
primary method), even though they probably are more Independent and more capable 
of leading discussions than their lower SES counterparts. Thus, at these grades, 
it appears that the teacher still needs to guide the lesson structure herself most 
of the time for most of the students. 
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Less successful high SES teachers reported that they ask another student to 
give the answer when a child answers Incorrectly. If a child makes no response, 
they also ask another student for the answer. In neither case did they report 
staying with the student by attempting to elicit a response or attempting to help 
the child improve on his original response. In contrast, effective high SES teachers 
reported that they try to stay with students until they get the answer they seek. 

Low effective high SES teachers also reported that they try to remind children 
to ask when they do not understand* and that. If a chl Id makes a mistake In checking, 
they point out the mistake and recheck his work. On the surface these do not 
appear to be poor techniques for teaching children at this age level. Perhaps these 
self report data do not reflect the actual techniques the teachers use. This point 
will be discussed later. 

These teachers reported that they use non-ob jecti ve records of student perfor- 
mance to assess their students; they use their own diagnoses to plan their teaching; 
and they use teacher-made tests, it should be noted that these teacher-made tests 
were good for low SES students but not for high SES students. 

They also reported the belief that the focus of behavior modification Is good. 
This may have been yea-saying, sine* behavior modification now is a well known tech- 
nique and the item is one that most teaches might feel obligated to agree with. 
They also reported keeping tests and samples of work of reading group performance 
and changing reading groups on the basis of new testing. This entire set of data 
on assessment techniques reported by high SES teachers tends to be conflicting. 
For example, if it is not effective to change reading groups on the basis of new 
testing, what Is an effective basis for changing students within reading groups? 
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One of the possibilities for these conflicting findings is that testing may not be 
done systematically or often enough to give teachers a correct estimato of the 
students 1 abilities. Another possibility is that less effective teachers were more 
concerned with placing students "in the right groups" than with teaching them. 

Less effective high SES teachers also disagreed with the statement that non- 
achievers should be failed. This was expected since teachers were selected on the 
criterion of producing student learning gains. The less effective high SES teachers 
were less concerned with achievement. 

Measuring success through students' apparent understanding also showed several 
negative correlations for high SES. This measure was made up of sue* items as 
childrens' appearing to understand; fewer questions from the class; and seatwork 
assignments done correctly. Apparently low effective high SES teachers were satis- 
fled with such criteria so that they did not use or rely on tests as much as other 
teachers. 

In organizational matters, these teachers stated their need for more help from 
secretarial and clerical staff. Again, there is no apparent reason why needing more 
clerical or secretarial staff should separate high effective from low effective 
high SES teachers. However, teachers who reported this need were less successful. 
Ineffective high SES teachers also believed that rigid routine could adversely affect 
learning. No data appeared for low SES teachers on this variable, because all of 
these teachers disagreed with this statement. Thus, few teachers feared that rigid 
routines would Impede learning, and those who did were generally less successful 
In producing learning. These perceptual data complement the process data showing 
that effective teachers tend to have standardized routines to see that classroom 
housekeeping is handled "automatically." 
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Less effective high SES teachers reported staying at their desks a high per- 
centage pf the time Instead of circulating around the room. They also reported 
concern about having to work with too many students each day. This concern could 
be related to the ability to manage a large class effectively, preventing students 
from making too many demands at once and keeping pupils engaged in pre-planned ac- 
tivity. 

Our less effective high SES teachers felt that there were academic advantages 
to I6E. They also felt that the chief disadvantages to team teaching were time 
problems. These time problems concern time to plan mostly. Teachers reporting 
that they do Independent reading about education, including methods books, books 
on human relations, and self-concept, showed significant nega tive correlations 
In high SES and positive but not significant correlations In low SES. 

The belief that subject matter is more Important than social -emotional 
factors was heavily negatively correlated In high SES. In other words, less 
effective high SES teachers (but not low SES teachers) felt that subject matter 
was not more important than social -emotional factors. They also did not believe 
that pressure to achieve and emphasis on academic mastery is beneficial. Thus, 
less effective high SES teachers stressed social -persona I objectives more than 
achievement. This is borne out in their process data, also. 

Less successful high SES teachers stated that math word problems increased 
ability to reason and strengthened problem solving skills. They also reported 
believing that problem solving is one of the main purposes of school. These are 
difficult statements to disagree with, and at face value there is no reason to 
suspect that these would be Ineffective techniques with high SES children If 
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operational I zed In the classroom. However, It Is possible that these teachers 
tried to move to higher level principles too early before their students had 
mastered baste tool skills. Less effective high SES teachers also believed 
that the only Important thing to teach Is a principle, and that It Is unrealistic 
to expect that students can get along without teachers. Thus, they felt that 
teachers were essential, but not to teach baste facts and skills. 

Less effective high SES teachers reported the following beliefs about 
students. They felt that learning was difficult and required effort; the causes 
of reading failure are attl tudlna I , motivational , and attentlonal; that without 
proper training, meat??* abilities remain undeveloped; that they encouraged pupils 
to believe that they could succeed; and that teaching techniques should be adapted 
to individual children. This group of variables suggests high but positive expec- 
tations for students, so that It Is difficult to seo why they were not associated 
with effective teaching. Perhaps the classroom behavior of these teachers did not 
reflect these beliefs. In particular, the first few Items suggest that these 
teachers may have responded to failure with blame rather than with reteaching 
efforts. 

These teachers clearly were unconcerned about dress codes; most had only 
minimal requirements such as warmth and cleanliness. They reported believing that 
understanding Is more important than confidence In teaching a curriculum. 

They reported no particular advantage or disadvantage to TV, looking upon 
It as a tool, neither good nor bad. They also reported using non-book materials 
to teach reading. These were such things as pictures, weekly readers, and other 
enrichment material. They reported that Mexican-American children did have specific 
needs in learning English, and this is a major problem. This is In sharp contrast 
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to effective low SES teachers who were more concerned with the social -emotional 
needs of Max I can -American chi Idren. Most of these teachers would refer an emotion- 
al ly disturbed child for outside hetp# but would deal with tne nroblerr, bv the»*- 
selves If necessary* 

Overall, our search for sharp contrasts between the beliefs and attitudes 
of effective and Ineffective high SES teachers was disappointing. These teachers 
merely reported different techniques. Usually, they were neither qualitatively 
better nor worse If taken at face value. However, it is apparent from our process 
data that the correlations between what teachers reported and what they actually 
did In the classroom are not always high or consistent. A systematic study of 
this problem, on variables where comparisons are possible, is presently underway 
and will be presented In a future report. Hopefully, these data will help clear 
up some of the existing enigmas In the self report data. 

low SES Positive Correlations ; 

The next set of relationships will deal with teaching techniques which proved 
effective for low SES teachers. In general, fewer positive relationships reached 
statistical significance for low SES classrooms. 

Effective low SES teachers reported planning daily for each subject, indicating 
more time spent on job-related activities outside the classroom in comparison to 
less effective teachers who were content with weekly or unit planning. Dal ly 
planning probably Is more effective in keeping school activities optimally matched 
to each student's progress. 
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Effective* low SES teachers reported the use of patterned turns In reading 
groups. Patterned turns (the practice of going around the group and calling on 
students in some predictable order) have shown consistent positive correlations 
with gains in both years of the study on other measures* also. Possibly, methods 
which insure that all children have equal turns, even if they know when a turn 
is coming, forces pupil accountability and insures participation better than 
random turns, where whether or not she is aware of It the teacher may give many 
more response opportunities to a few eager res ponders. This possibility is being 
investigated in a follow-up study now underway. 

It is also apparent in other low Inference data that getting a response is 
especially Important for low SES children. Effective low SES teachers also report 
having students react to other students' answers. The process data do not indicate 
that this happens very often, but we suspect that when these teachers do get their 
students to react to one anothers' answers, the technique is effective. It Is 
also another method to use to get responses from the children, which as noted above, 
proved important In low SES. 

These effective teachers reported acknowledging correct answers during dis- 
cussions, but asking another student to respond when the first does not know an 
answer. They described using a specific approach In getting their response from 
a child who has failed to answer a question, such as rephrasing or giving a clue, 
but they also reported that they prefer to keep class momentum going rather than 
wait long for a response from a child who may have no idea of how to arrive at the 
answer. 
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Effective low SES teachers were less likely to reject drill and "excessive" 
problem solving as beneficial In teaching math. Other Items which related to this 
factor were the beliefs that students should practice math at the blackboard; 
that math was taught best by drl King; that the blackboard should be used a great 
deal; and that math should be taught by demonstrating operations and assigning 
concrete problems. This again supports other findings that drill, repetition, and 
practice are important In teaching low SES children. Also, if a child had problems 
with math seatwork, the effective low SES teacher reported using peer tutors, 
although this was negatively related to gains in the process data. These teachers 
also reported giving written or verbal praise for correct seatwork. In general, 
the process data support praise as being an effective motivating device for low 
SES chl idren. 

They reported meeting the needs of Mexican-American children by specific 
approaches to teaching language skills. This is a more concrete strategy than 
those reported by effective high >ES teachers. We suspect that this is because 
low SES teachers have had a great deal of experience with Mexican-American children 
and have become keenly aware of their needs for improved language ski lis and of 
how to meet those needs. 

Effective low SES teachers reported that they take an active role in indivi- 
dualizing instruction and In re teaching. This pattern is repeated in other data, 
and it tends to support the idea that effective teaching for low SES children 
requires individualizing, re teaching, and drill as much as necessary. They also 
reported that, If a child uses Incorrect grammar, they ignore It. This Is another 
indication that getting responses from the children Is more Important than the form 
of these responses. When a child Is confused and does not understand, they usually 
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ask another child to supply the answer. This was one place where getting a response 
was not crucial In low SES. We believe that It Is more evidence that It Is pointless 
to pump students who simply have no strategies for coming up with a correct answer. 

Effective low SES teachers stressed both single letters and combinations or 
consonant blends In teaching word attack skills In reading. Their general reading 
group procedure was for children to read orally. This Information, coupled with 
the data on patterned turns, suggests that low SES effective teachers spend a great 
deal of tins stressing pronunciation and allowing all children to practice reading 
as much as necessary. There was also a negative relationship for having children 
read silently. We suspect that reading silently Is counter-productive, because many 
children at this level require correction of their reading by the teacher, not just 
practice In reading aloud. Low SES effective teachers also reported believing that 
a teacher frequently should ask If students understand a lesson. 

In assessing student progress, effective low SES teachers reported that they 
used their own judgment, based on the child's performance. They favored their own 
diagnosis of children's needs, aptitudes, and interests when planning their teaching, 
using more teacher-made tests. Effective high SES teachers did not report this, 
however. Relationships on this measure were significantly negative for them, as 
were those for the use of non-objective records and keeping lists of subjective 
comments and observations on each child. 

Conflicting relationships in opinions about grading appeared for effective low 
SES teachers. They reported a favorable attitude toward conduct grades and felt that 
some of the advantages of such grades were to give feedback to parents, the chi id, 
and other teachers. But on another measure, they reported preferring conferences 
with parents to using conduct grades. Low SES effective teachers also reported 
using a high percentage of objective grading and allowing the unit or the situational 
need to dictate when they gave tests. However, they also stressed the importance 
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of IQ In teaching and evaluating students. This combined Item Included belief in 
the importance in IQ, in the influence of IQ or past achievement on grades, and In 
IQ tests in general. All together, the data on tests vs. Informal testing and stan- 
dardized tests vs. teacher-made tests are conflicting for low SES teachers. The 
effective ones wanted to qualify their responses rather than commit themselves 
to oversimplified positions. 

Effective low SES teachers reported that they arrange student activities which 
did not require their direct supervision. This Is what we might expect of these 
teachers if they spend maximum time individualizing and diagnosing individual student 
problems. These teachers also reported that they have had experience with team 
teaching and can name at least one advantage of I6E (Individually Guided Education). 
Surprisingly, most of the effective low SES teachers oppose and dislike Plan A (a 
state plan to Incorporate emotionally disturbed and educabie retarded children into 
mainstream education Instead of placing them In resource rooms or special education 
classrooms). This probably Interferes with their ability to Individualize, because 
It increases the variance among their students, making it difficult for them to 
give maximal attention to each Individual. Also, If the teacher-to-pup 1 1 ratio is 
high In low SES schools, effective Instruction may become even more difficult. 
Even so, however, we were surprised to find that opposition to plan A was strongest 
among the most effective teachers, given other data showing that high expectations 
and "can do" attitudes are associated positively with effectiveness. 

Effective low SES teachers reported dealing with discipline problems by 
Isolating a show-off or attention-getter. General misbehavior considered punishable 
was breaking the classroom rules. No specificity Is made as to what these classroom 
rules are. They also would punish a group for group misbehavior. However, If an 
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emotionally disturbed child caused a disturbance, they referred the child for out- 
side help Instead of dealing with It alone. The same statement was made by high 
effecti.-e high SES teachers. Thus, effective teachers feel competent to deal with 
children they see as "normal," but not children they see as "disturbed." Effective 
low SES teachers emphasize both discipline and academic work. They believe that 
drill, practice, self-discipline, and academic work will increase the cognitive 
skills necessary for their children to succeed. 

Effective low SES teachers reported that they believe that IQ is important in 
teaching and evaluating students. These are somewhat at conflict with other 
statements made by these same teachers. While they feel that teacher-made tests 
and their own diagnoses are more Important, they still rely, according to their 
reports, on IQ scores and "Intrinsic" abilities In evaluating their students' 
performance. 

These teachers believed that when their classes were restive or excitable, 
It was because the teacher's mood was bad. A serious teaching problem to them was 
the wide range of student achievement. Wide variance in student performance, of 
course, requires a larger amount of teacher Individualization. Consequently, more 
time and effort are required. Low SES effective teachers reported that their pri- 
mary job is explaining subject matter. They stated that math Is as easy to learn 
as any other subject and they also assigned a relatively large amount of seatwork. 
In these respects, they resembled effective high SES teachers. 

Effective teachers In low SES classrooms also reported that they changed their 
style and approach to teaching as a result of school district changes in the 
curriculum. This may Indicate greater flexibility and capacity to adjust to new 
demands. They also kept library books available, and they mentioned that one dis- 
advantage of using TV In the classroom Is that children already see too much of it, 
so that they become too passive. 

ERIC <0 
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These teachers favored using parents as volunteers and in instructional roles 
in the classroom. Thus, they were more willing to use parents as instructional 
resources than high SES teachers. 

In reporting attitudes about affective concerns, effective low SES teachers 
expressed the concern that each student was getting what he needed. They also saw 
disadvantages in busing to achieve racial balance, because they believed that it 
caused emotional harm to the children. It is reasonable that this attitude would 
be more prevalent among teachers of low SES children, because these children usually 
are bused (not high SES children). These teachers were familiar with the Magic 
Circle technique, and they named one advantage of social -emotional activities in 
their classrooms as changing student behavior. A disadvantage they named was that 
these activities sometimes caused embarrassment with peers. They saw such activi- 
ties as general iy good and effective in changing behavior, but they feel that certain 
reticent children needed to be brought along alowly, that they would only be em- 
barrassed if pushed too fast. 

While the previous positive correlations gave us some indication of what 
effective low SES teachers reported about their students, their classrooms, 
their teaching techniques and methods, there were many more measures which were 
negatively correlated In low SES. 

Low SES Negative C or relations : 

Less successful low SES teachers reported more frequent praise, competition 
in "bees," presenting new material during seatwork, giving directions for foJiow-uo 
seatwork, and disliking the lecture method. They also reported that they made 
assignments by explaining rather than by some other method (writing the pagos of the 
book on the board, for example). This makes sense if the alternative is simply 
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assigning pages without explaining the work. However, the more successful teachers 
apparently used questions and practice items in addition to explanations when 
assigning seatwork. This general data set suggests that making sure the students 
know what to do before they start Is especially important in low SES. 

These teachers recognize the Importance of Integrating subject matter for 
teaching a large class. However, this Item was neg ativel y related to gains in 
low SES classrooms. Apparently, more basic methods such as drill, practice, and 
Individualization were effective for low SES teachers. 

Less successful low SES teachers also reported that they avoid competition in 
front of the whole class. However, this does not coincide with their statements 
about competition in "bees." Another negative relationship for low SES was giving 
short explanations to retain student Interest. It is possible that short explana- 
tions are not effective with these children because they leave out essential steps, 
procedures or information. One of the difficulties for many children In low SES 
is that they are not able to diagnose their own problems; therefore, they often 
are not able to ask the relevant questions needed to get themselves out of diffi- 
culties. Short explanations may leave the class confused. 

High percentages of silent reading In reading groups was also negatively 
correlated for low SES. This Is not surprising, since silent reading does not 
enable the teacher to diagnose problems with pronunciation, speed, or other oral 
reading skills. This finding complements the positive ones In low SES for high 
amount of oral reading, patterned turns, and drill. 

Assignment of a large amount of homework also was negatively correlated, as ex- 
pected. Excessive homework Is Infrequent at these grade levels, but teachers who 
do assign relatively large amounts are less successful. We see this as more 
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evidence that the low SES child needs the teacher to provide correction and feedback. 
A belief that lessons should be flexible and open to student input also was negative- 
ly correlated. The reason for this Is not obvious* although other data suggest 
more teacher control of the subject matter and curriculum is desirable In low 
SES (but not high SES). 

Effective low SES teachers believed that directive teaching produces more pas- 
sivity in students. In the process data, student passivity was negatively correla- 
ted with student gains. Nevertheless, the effective low SES teachers taught rather 
dlrectively. One other surprising relationship for low SES students concerned 
exposure to enriching community activities. Perhaps these activities were rated 
low because they were seen as less important than other strategies for teaching 
low SES chi Idren. 

How long these teachers waited for a response from a student depended on the 
child and the situation. If a child did not understand the question, the less 
successful low SES teacher reported th*t she repeated or rephrased. She also 
modeled correct grammar when the child used it incorrectly, and felt that a good 
teacher never uses compulsion in requiring students to do their work. This last 
opinion seems to conflict with the previous ones. More effective teachers did not 
always try to get a child to answer (often giving the answer instead), but they 
were willing to use compulsion to force a student to work on assignments. 

Remedial work for slow readers included special assignments. These were not 
specified, however. The patterns which reading groups took depen'ied on the 
students and the lesson In progress at the time. Low effective low SES teachers 
reported beginning lessons by asking questions Involving the students 1 experiences. 
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They also reported not assigning homework or, in special cases, only a limited amount 
of homework. When a child answered incorrectly, less successful low SES teachers 
stated that they emphasized the correct response; tried to find something right 
about the answer; and attempted not to embarrass or criticize a child. All of 
these techniques seem sensible, and many show positive correlations in the process 
data. Apparently, there was a difference between what these teachers professed 
and what they actually did in the classroom. 

Advantages of audio-visual aids listed by these teachers were that they pro- 
vided enrichment and variety of experience. More successful low SES teachers were 
less enthusiastic about audio-visual aids. 

Less effective low SES teachers reported the following attitudes about assessing 
students. They felt that teaching should be evaluated independently of learning 
results. Since they did not feei that learning gains were a fair criterion, they 
may not have pushed for them. 

They also felt that one should not do much oral evaluation of students' 
work, and they reported tne practice of keeping test scores private. Apparently, 
they thought that students would suffer If given honest feedback about their 
performance. However, feedback allows students to monitor, correct, and improve 
tost taking skills, as well as to familiarize themselves with content and to improve 
their responses. Thus, these teachers may have been "protecting" their students 
instead of teaching them. This is another indication of the importance of appro- 
priate teacher role definitions and expectations. 

They also believed that objective exams were not good because they did not force 
the production and organization of original ideas. Less successful low SES teachers 
agreed, however, that exams were good devices to help teachers evaluate student 
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learning. Apparently, these teachers believed that the best exams for evaluating 
student learning were not objective exams. Another negative relationship for 
low SES was for the use of subjective criteria for judging teaching success. 
Again, this related directly to our definition of effectiveness as production of gains 
on achievement tests. These teachers disliked all attempts to judge teacher 
effectiveness, whether the criteria were objective or subjective. They also repor- 
ted believing that effort was weighted heavily in the assignment of grades (another 

* 

indicant of resistance to objective measurement and feedback). 

The reported belief that students will work on their own and will establish 
their own level was negatively correlated in low SES groups. Again, effective low 
SES teachers felt It necessary to establish goals for students, at least at this 
level, where they have not yet developed the responsibility to work on their own 
and establish their own Individual level and pacing. Thus, the teachers must 
select the proper material to be covered and to see to it that students do cover It. 

Less successful low SES teachers believed that they should talk to students 
as they would to an adult. As one might recall, this is positively related in high 
SES, as expected. We are puzzled by the negative relationship in low SES. 

Low SES ineffective teachers believed that the cause for reading failure lies 
in some intrinsic limitation in the child, such as low 10, learning disability, 
emotional trauma, lack of motivation, or laziness, and not in themselves, the 
school, the curriculum, or the materials. Here again is evidence of a cop-out from 
teaching responsibilities. These teachers also reported that any change in routine 
or special event makes a class restive. Thus, they suggest that even the mood of 
the class Is outside of their control. In general, low effective teachers, especially 
in low SES, do not feel responsible for or capable of controlling student outcomes. 
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In regard to classroom organization, less effective low SES teachers reported 
that they were willing to use learning centers, and also that their advice to new 
teachers would he that learning centers should be introduced by discussion and involve- 
ment of children (as opposed to demonstration and supervised practice). The advan- 
tages of learning centers they reported were mostly non-academic (variety, enjoyment, 
etc.). They did not see learning centers as teaching vehicles. 

These teachers also reported the belief that the advantages of taam teaching 
are a lighter academic or planning load and the chance for a teacher to teach her 
own specialty. As a result, she presumably can do better planning and teaching. 
They generally liked and supported the state ! s Plan A program. They also reported 
that they provided for individual differences by grouping. They reported having 
had open -class room experience and believed that the advantage of the non-graded 
classroom Is In procedural time and materials. These beliefs and attitudes seem 
more suited to high SES than to low SES classes. Perhaps these ineffective low 
SES teachers were trying to teach their children with methods and role definitions 
more suited to older or more advanced children. 

Their complaints about their present classrooms were mostly storage needs 
(a fairly common problem In low SES classrooms). The monitors used were leader 
types, and they usually had six or eight specific ones named. 

Less effective low SES teachers also reported belief in the importance of 
organizing and motivating. This Included ability to control the class, ability 
to give clear instructional presentations, and ability to get students' respect. 
This is a somewhat surprising relationship. Perhaps organizing and motivating are 
not problems for effective teachers and, consequently, a re not stressed by them. 
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Less successful teachers may see them as more Important because they have not yet 
mastered them. 

Less successful low SES teachers reported gearing their lessons to high 
achievers. This combined Item Includes teaching to high achievers; the belief 
that differences In 10 and achievement reflect the will to use Intelligence; and 
expecting a low error rate In reading groups. This variable, as reported before, 
was positively related in high SES, but negatively in low SES. One possible 
reason for this Is that tow SES teachers simply are not gearing their instructional 
level aoproprf ately for their classes and hence are missing many of the students. 
There also appears to be evidence In other data that the ideal error rate for 
these two groups is different. The ideal error rate for high SES children appears 
to be somewhat higher than the Ideal error rate for low SES children, so that 
gearing lessons to high achievers appears more appropriate for high SES than for 
low SES classrooms. 

Other beliefs reported by less successful low SES teachers were that correct 
word calling is important and they expect and emphasize It. This appears to be 
a common sense thing to expect of children In teaching reading. Perhaps these 
teachers overemphasize it or somehow teach it inappropriately. They also preferred 
teaching facts rather than global concepts, and reported that the purpose of homework 
Is instructional, not just an extension of school time. 

Regarding classroom materials, these teachers reported that they allow children 
a free choice of supplementary readers. They also reported little concern with 
physical limitations of time and materials within their schools. They also felt 
that the most effective learning came from a logically organized text. They 
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reported preferring lecturing or explanation to multi-media presentations. 
This suggests that multi-media presentations are more appropriate for low SES 
children, and that lecturing or explanation without such props is not as efficient 
in getting concepts across to them. 

In regard to discipline, less effective low SES teachers reported usinq 
spanking when necessary and referring the offending student to parents or to the 
principal for punishment rather than dealing with him themselves. They also 
believed that frequent discipline problems are due to lack of interest in the 
subject matter. When the entire class misbehaves, they report discussing the 
situation and trying to find the cause. 

If a child is sulking or defiant, they reported taking some definite action 
rather than talking, or else they simply ignored the child. It is difficult to 
see how they could do both; however, they reported both of these strategies. They 
also reported that one disadvantage of teaming centers lies in the management- 
control problems attendant to them. They also reported lending a child supplies 
If he does not have them. 

in summary, the less effective teachers seemed confused in their responses 
to classroom management items. They seemed to want to avoid deaUng with problem 
children, and if this became necessary, to prefer to use punitive methods or to 
pass on the problem to someone else rather than to deal constructively with It 
themselves. 

Personal preferences mentioned by terthers included the belief that the 
teacher's own personality is more Important than any method she may use in qettino 
across subject matter. Other personal beliefs: they would like more time to develop 
new programs; they gain personal satisfaction from working with people as opposed 
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to working with books and Ideas (In contrast to high effective high SES teachers). 

« 

They gave no specific rules for effective teaching, and they believed that 
knowledge Is without value without practical usefulness. They also preferred 
not to Involve students In ugly or distressful aspects of subjects, and they re- 
ceived advice on reading from Sn service workshops. These relationships again 
suggest that, although they sometimes profess laudable ideals, these teachers avoid 
the determined instruction In basic skills which seems so vital to the progress 
of low SES students at these grade levels. 

In regard to affect, low SES ineffective teachers believed that one benefit 
of Plan A is the removal of social stigma from children. They reported being 
generally In favor of it and supporting it. They believed that children act 
out In class as a result of home and parental influences, although they were not 
specific as to what these parental influences were. They also reported feeling that 
they treat black children as they would any other child using no specific approaches. 
In contrast, the more successful low SES teachers had ideas about specific approaches 
to meet the specific needs of black children. 

less successful low SES teachers did mention concern with the social -emotional 
needs of Max! can -American children, however. Perhaps this is because Mexican- 
American children often have language problems; they come from bilingual backgrounds, 
and many cannot deal adequately with English. Finally, the less effective low 
SES teachers believed that the advantages of the non-graded classroom include 
emotional advantages such as freedom from restrictions and lessened fear of fai lure. 
They also reported using the Magic Circle technique. 

ERIC 
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One striking fact about what is reported by successful and unsuccessful 
low SES teachers Is that their differences reflect merely different approaches rather 
than better or worse approaches, for the most part. We have interpreted some of 
their beliefs and attitudes, but until these are checked out with the process data, 
there is no way to know whether the teachers actually did what they said they did. 

Total Grou p ^psjjrj i ve Correlations 

There were some techniques which all successful teachers reported using, 
and these will be described here. These included publicly praising a child fre- 
quently and using individual and group competition as motivation. 

Effective teachers also reported that their methods of beginning a lesson vary 
depending on the lesson, the subject, and the child. They reported allowing stu- 
dents to call out answers, although call outs were negatively related to gains in 
the process data. They also reported finding discussion useful with specific 
subjects, but only In specific ones, and they saw It as a tailored technique to be 
used when it is most effective* 

They make assignments by discussing, relating the assignments to the purpose 
of the lesson, and then probing students for understanding. In one of the 
qroups, less effective teachers reported of making assignments by "explaining." 
At the moment, the difference between discussing, relating, and probing vs. 
explaining is not clear; nevertheless, these two relationships were different. 

For their low achievers, successful teachers reported remediating by giving 
extra teacher time or parental help. We must suppose that the extra teacher time 
and parental help is used judiciously and effectively in order to enable low 
achievers to gain. 
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Successful teachers reported that their reactions to slang or dialect varied 
with the child, the type of slang used, and the situation. Hence, they did not 
either ignore It or disapprove It all of the time. Effective teachers in 
both groups reported that grades did much to encourage students. They also 
reported believing that grading Is one of the most important functions of the 
teacher, and that they determined student involvement by verbal assessment. Thus, 
effective teachers checked student learning regularly and based grading primarily 
upon objective performance. 

Regarding ci ass room organization, effective teachers in both groups reported 
that the disadvantages of the open classroom are basically disadvantages to the 
child, in some way, either socially or emotionally or academically as opposed to 
being a discipline or a noise probiem or placing to many demands on teacher's time. 
They set up a rotating system of monitors, or classroom helpers, selected at 
random so that every child got a chance. They also believed that the advantage of 
learning centers Is that they provide variety Interest and enjoyment. In advising 
new teachers in the use of learning centers, they suggested procedural considera- 
tions in planning space and materials. 

On discipline, they reported a high er frequency of severe disruptions. This 
was unexpected; perhaps effective teachers have more stringent criteria for judginq 
disruption than less effective teachers do. Also, they simply may be more honest 
about the disruptions that occur In their classes. Effective teachers make class- 
room rules and discuss them with their students, but do not have student input into 
rule formation. This seems reasonable, because at this grade level most children 
are not capable of fully formulating the best and fairest rules. They need teacher 
guidance and monitoring to do this wisely. 
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Effective teachers in both groups reported that one disadvantage of the 
open classroom is discipline and noise. This coupled with the reporting of 
severe disruptions and the desire to stay on top of the classroom situation, fits 
with past findings. 

They also reported that low achievers need more time and also may have 
ability limitations (again, this may reflect greater willingness to acknowledge 
real problems). They reported being conscious of their voice quality almost 
always, and felt that it was important to make rules about good teaching. They 
reported using direct activities to promote social -emotional growth, and stated 
that they viewed new developments or innovations in the curriculum, such as 
team teaching and IGE, in terms of how students were affected rather than how 
they themselves were affected. 

Effective teachers in both groups reported that they Ignore the sulking 
or defiant child and simply let him cool off, although they later talk to an 
upset child alone and try to discover the problem. They also reported that the 
best way for parents to help in aiding the children at school is to provide 
a warm home atmosphere. 

Total Group Ne gative Correlations 

A number of variables were nega tively related in both groups, and these 
are listed below. One teaching technique which was less effective for the total 
group was teaching to subgroups rather than to individuals. In effect, this is 
a statement In favor of individualized instruction. 

Using a high percentage of context, whole word approach in teaching reading 
was negatively related in both groups. This fits with the preponderance of dat* 
showing the importance of phonics and word attack skills in teaching beginning 
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redding. Noma I reading group procedures reported by these teachers were that 
lessons were discussed first, followed by asking questions, and then reviewing main 
points. They also reported that the frequency of changes In their reading groups 
depends on the individual children (an unexpected finding). 

Less successful teachers also believed that humor and interesting subject 
matter are important ingredients in teaching. By itself, this Is hardly a state- 
ment with which one could argue. However, perhaps It indicates negative expecta- 
tions about the interest value of the curriculum and/or the learning motivation 
of the chi idren. 

Of the set of variables naming tyolcat methods of handling seatwork 
Presenting new material; summarizing new material; showing students their 
mistakes and having them correct them, practicing material; or giving 
directions for follow up work) none were positively correlated with gains. 
Only practicing the material was significantly negative for the total qroup 
of teachers. These teachers also reported giving some reward for correct 
seatwork and they reported that their response to a correct answer varied 
with the child and the question. 

In assessment, gearing teaching to city-wide tests and preparing 
students for the Metropolitan and Stanford Achievement Tests was negati vely 
related to learning gains. Thus, teachers who do npT report being concerned with 
standardized tests were the most successful In preparing their students to do 
we it on these tests ! 

Less effective -teachers reported dlaanoslng student learning problems as 
important, and felt that promotion should be based on academic achievement 
rather than social or emotional reasons. They also reported that success or 
failure on assigned work was extremely important to grading. All three 
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of these reported statement lean heavily in the direction of emphasis on subject 
matter and academic success; nevertheless, the teachers who do not reporf these 
as being heavily emphasized in their teaching tend to have more success In 
accomplishing them. 

Some organizational variables that less successful teachers reported were 
selecting their monitors by a point system based on earned rewards rather than 
by some method wh :h gave each chi Id equal chances. Their aavice to new teachers 
would be to have lessons planned, to know their subject well, to keep students 
busy with academic work, and to start slowly and build their learning centers 
over a period of time. They also believed that the disadvantages of Magic 
Circle technique were procedural and managerial and that it tended to disrupt 
class. Thus, they were more "mechanized" and less personal in their treatment 
of individual students. 

Disciplinary attitudes expressed by less successful teachers were that 
poor work was punished by having the students do it all over. They also reported 
uslnq some behavior modification techniques. They reported that a few flexible 
rules are better than many rigid rules because situations change and rules seldom 
cover all situations. They also felt that if instructions are clear, few 
disciplinary problems will appear, in curriculum matters, they reported 
requiring a high percentage of errorless performance in uenerai class discussions 
and engaging students in drama and music more than successful teachers. Less 
successful teachers also believed that knowledge of subject matter was 
necessary to good teaching. Again, with the exception of the puzzling finding 
concerning flexible rules, these teachers appear more concerned with the 
mechanics of teaching and with their own convenience than with the children's 
needs . 
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In terms of materials, they reported u~.lng learning centers without 
audio-visual aids, and being extremely co:c.»rned with the nature and the 
quality of Instructional materials given then to use. Less successful teachers 
also reported high concern with student use of drugs and the belief that In 
most classes students should be ability grouped. They also believed that the 
teacher's main job was Intellectual training for students. Likewise, 
effective teachers wished to be favorably evaluated for the work they were 
doing (doing well when a supervisor was present, getting favorable 
evaluations of their teaching, and Increasing their proficiency in content 
areas). They also expressed concern about getting along with children and 
school personnel. Negative relationships were found In all groups for placing 
restrictions on parental Involvement in the school. However, parents were not 
seen as playing as Important a role In teacher-child rapport. Correlations 
with this variable were generally negative and near zero. These data also 
suggest that less effective teachers were more concerned with their own needs 
than with student needs. 

Less successful teachers were concerned with emotional and social needs 
of their students, but this item showed significant negative correlations with 
learning gains. One important function of good teaching they reported was 
acquiring knowledge basic to a satisfying family life. They also reported using 
Indirect activities to promote social and emotional growth. These may well be 
items which these teachers felt were extremely Important and which they 
Implemented in their teaching; however, success In social or emotional areas 
may not be reflected In gains in cognitive skills. 

Also, other data guestion the validity of their expressed concerns. Less 
effective teachers, especially In low SES schools, appeared less concerned with 
student needs than with their own, despite occasional suggestions to the 
contrary. 
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DISCUSSION 

As Is typical in studies involving collection of behavioral data and 
self report data on the same subjects, the self report data of the teachers 
In our study reflected their observed classroom practices accurately on some 
variables but not on others. Along with the sources of possible and, in many cases, 
probable error In the self report data (to be discussed below), the known dis- 
crepancies between the self report data and behavioral data lead us to question 
the validity of the self report data and to caution readers to do likewise. 
However, before getting into the difficulties with these data, we will briefly 
review the major trends In the findings. 

First, an important element of teaching at all types of schools which 
seems to separate the effective from the less effective teacher is the degree to 
which the teacher takes personal responsibility for the learning of her 
students. The more effective teachers see themselves as responsible for and, 
for the most part, capable of achieving learning outcomes, while the less 
successful teachers tend to minimize their degree of personal responsibility 
by stressing the importance of home influences, school limitations and problems 
beyond their personal control, and the like. A related set of findings con- 
cerns another aspect of the teachers' role definitions: the more effective 
teachers expect teaching to be a demanding job, but they are prepared to do it. 
They have complaints, but their complaints have to do with their effectiveness 
in getting the job done, and effectiveness in getting the job done is usually 
defined in terms of what is good for the students. In contrast, the less 
effective teachers appear?' 1 to have the implicit idea that teaching is supposed 
to be a relatively non-^* • ing occupation, and their complaints tended to concern 
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things which caused problems to themselves personally more so than things 
which Interfered with their progress In maximizing the development of the children. 
There are also some Indications In the data that the less effective teachers 
not only have more complaints of this kind but tend to react to them with 
passive aggressive behaviors and anger, while more effective teachers are more 
likely to take action and to focus their attention on changing conditions that 
are Interfering with their abilities to teach the children optimally. Taken 
together, these data are a form of locus of control. The more effective 
teachers tend to feel in control of their situation, while the less effective 
teachers tend to feel In less control of the situation and less willing to 
take responsibility for what goes on. 

Another major difference between the more effective and the less effective 
teachers was the degree of complexity and richness In the responses concerning 
how certain problematic situations could be solved (this was more evident in 
inspection of the raw data than In the data Included In this report; It will 
be Investigated systematically by recodlng the raw data for complexity, and the 
results will be presented with appropriate statistics In a future report). 
Generally, effective teachers seemed to have more to say and more specific things 
to say about what to do In given situations. They also tended to qualify their 
responses more. In particular tending to reject extreme or overly simplistic state- 
ments In favor of statements that took Into account individual differences and 
situational factors. Even though they felt more In control of their situation, 
they were less likely to think that they knew all the answers or to believe that 
adherence to some relatively simple set of principles would Insure success. 

A third major theme running throughout several measures concerned ?he 
combination of the teachers* role definitions for themselves and for +he students. 
The more effective teachers had positive expectations In the sense that they 
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thought the children could and would learn, but these expectations were qualified 
In several Important ways. First, they believed that the children could learn 
only a limited amount working on their own, and were In need of lecture, demon- 
stration, guidance, feedback, and other assistance from the teacher. In general, 
they believed that It was up to the teacher to structure and control classroom 
events. They also stressed that learning required practice and effort, some- 
times including considerable repetition and drill. Although there were some 
(apparently valid) differences by school SES In the nature of teacher perceptions 
of student motivation and abilities, effective teachers usually had realistic 
rather than romantic ideas about the children that they taught, being aware 
of and willing to note their limitations as well as their strengths. In contrast, 
the less effective teachers In both social class groups usually had somewhat 
romanticized notions of the motivations and abilities of the children, and these 
in turn were connected with less effective definitions of the teacher and student 
roles. They professed to believe that the children were capable of much more 
learning and in possession of much greater motivation than the facts seem to 
support, and consequently were more prone to define thei<- own role as one of 
providing stimulation to students who would then take It and use It to (In effect) 
teach themselves, In contrast to defining their role as including responsibility 
for teaching the children personally. 

It Is tempting to combine these observations by suggesting that the less 
effective teachers were lazy and/or Incompetent and were rationalizing their 
failures by externalizing the causes of problems and by maintaining unrealistic 
expectations and role definitions concerning the children which made it easy for 
them to rationalize failures as due to factors In the child rather than in them- 
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selves when failures occurred. In fact, this may be the case for some or 
even most of these teachers. However, It should be kept in mind that romanti- 
cized notions of children and of teacher-student relationships are virtually uni- 
versal In teacher preparation programs and In the textbooks used In these 
programs, so that tnere is reason to postulate that the teachers were reporting 
ideas that they have been taught and ted to believe, and which they maintain despite 
occasional or even overwhelming evidence to the contrary. This would not be 
particularly unusual or unique to teachers; members of virtually any profession 
have belief systems which are shared by ail or most of the membership because 
they are taught in the textbooks and mutually reinforced in the profession, even 
though they are not necessarily correct. Usually these are corrected eventually, 
but a combination of cultural lag and group conformity pressures can maintain 
them for some time. This has happened in medicine, pediatrics, psychiatry, and 
clinical psychology, to name only a few professions, and there is no reason to 
believe that it isn't happening in teaching, too. 

In this connection, it Is worth noting that most of the teacher and 
student role perceptions that appeared inappropriate for teachers working at 
these grade levels and with the types of children with whom they were working 
might have been appropriate and even optimal had they been working with older 
and/or better motivated and prepared students. In short, the teachers were (or 
at least reported that they were) operat i ona I i z i ng approaches to teaching that 
reflect the ideas of Dewey, Bruner, Flanders, and others who agree with one 
another and mutually support the kinds of role definitions involved In approaches 
like discovery learning, pupt l-to-pupi I interaction, use of student ideas, 
self-paced instruction, minimizing teacher talk and maximizing student talk, and 
the like. Laboratory evidence and some field evidence does support these ideas 
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for older students, at least for certain purposes, but our data and that of 
others ( cf. Soar, 1972) suggest that they are Inappropriate for the first few 
grades of elementary school <as well as for preschool). One Important Implica- 
tion of all this Is that we may be making a serious mistake in dividing teacher 
preparation into primary vs. secondary. 

Evidence of the kind found In this study, as well as findings from 
developmental psychology, suggest that the more Important differences in 
the nature of the teacher- learning process occur before vs. atter the child 
reaches the stage of concrete operations. In terms of the school curriculum,, 
it would seem that the kinds of teaching that occur in the first three grades 
differ considerably from the kinds of teaching that occur starting around the 
fourth grade (In middle class schools; these figures would be correspondingly 
higher In lower class schools). Perhaps we should seriously consider separate 
and more specific training for teachers Intending to work with students In the 
first few grades of elementary school, where the emphasis is on instruction and 
practice In fundamental tool skills, and where the children usually have not yet 
reached the stage of concrete operations (or, at least, have not yet moved secure- 
ly Into It to the point that all or most of the Important limitations of preop- 
erational functioning have disappeared). The evidence from this study, as 
well as considerations from numerous other empirical and theoretical sources, sug- 
gest that the notions concerning teaching propounded In typical teacher prepara- 
tion textbooks are much more appropriate for older students than they are for 
students in the early elementary grades, and, In some respects, are not merely 
inappropriate but flatly and demonstrably wrong. 
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In view of the above. It Is Interesting to note the slml lad ties 
as well as the differences In patterns of effective versus Ineffective teaching 
In low versus high SES schools. In high SES schools, where the c&lldren were 
generally brighter, more developed cognltlvely, and more highly motivated 
for school, the more successful teachers generally taught to the high achievers, 
fostered competition, challenged the group, and kept coming up with a variety 
of ways to stimulate the children to new and better learning. Motivation was 
not usually a problem, nor was serious classroom misbehavior. Consequently, 
the teachers tended to concentrate on avoiding overly destructive competition by 
making sure that everyone got opportunities to respond and equal attention from 
them, and by fighting boredom through Introducing a variety of learning media 
and curricula to supplement the basic books. These teachers tended to teach 
the basic curriculum to the point of over- learning, but still have much time 
left over for enrichment activities. 

In contrast, in low SES schools the teachers often had to fight for 
motivation, to struggle to succeed In getting the children to master even 
the basic curriculum, and to work hard to overcome motivational and learning 
problems with Individuals, They placed much less stress on variety of 
activities and on enrichment activities because they had little time for 
them; just teaching the children the basic curricula occupied almost all 
of their time. Furthermore, they had to cope with more serious problems, 
both problems in learning due to a combination of limited abilities and 
poor environmental backgrounds supporting the school, as wo 11 as severe 
and disruptive classroom behavior of the sort that was very rare (at these 
grade levels at least) In the high SES classrooms. The more successful 
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teachers responded to these demands with determination and apparent success, 
taking them as part of the job and as problems to be overcome rather than 
Insurmountable difficulties beyond their control. In contrast, the less 
successful teachers apparently could not cope. These teachers verbalized 
concern with the students' affective development and other romanticized 
notions, but at the same time they were quick to resort to physical punishment 
or to seeking help from the principal or other outside sources when faced 
with a problem rather than trying to cope with It themselves. Many of the 
relatively less successful teachers working In low SES schools might have been 
much more successful if they were working in high SES schools, since their job 
definitions and reported behavior seemed to be more appropriate for high SES 
than tow SES chl Idren. 

Additional comments about these questionnaire and interview data, along 
with a discussion of non-linear relationships between these data and measures 
of student learning can be found in Bropby and Evertson (1974b). We will close 
the present report with some additional discussion of the nature of these 
self report data, stressing some of their limitations and some of the factors 
that must be kept in mind when evaluating them. 

First, like any self report data, they are subject to response bias Influences. 
These Include social desirability, logical error, and various response sets. 
Social desirability In the usual sense (telling the interviewers what they want 
to hear) was not a direct problem In this study because the teachers knew 
that the study was concerned with developing hypotheses rather than testing them 
and that no particular kinds of teaching were expected to be better than others, 
but obviously they were affected by their own definitions of appropriate teaching. 
Often these came from their own experiences, but in varying degrees each teacher 
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probably was Influenced by the Ideas that had been presented to them in 
courses, In-service workshops, textbooks, journals, and other sources of Infor- 
mation about "good" teaching. Thus, although we as researchers genlunely were not 
seeking or favoring any oarttcvlar kind of response to our questionnaire and 
interview items, most of them involved issues which are considered Important 
in educational circles and which could easily be perceived as having a parti- 
cular "right" answer if the teacher had been exposed to a certain point of view 
systematically. This undoubtedly has been the case with many issues contained 
In our questionnaire and interview. Consequently, social desirability undoubtedly 
influenced the interview and questionnaire responses to some degree in ail of 
our teachers. 

Other forms of responses may have been involved also, and we will system- 
atical iy Investigate the extent and possible influence in these in future In- 
vestigations and reports. Probably the most Important ones are extreme response 
versus central tendency response sets, and "yea-saying" versus "nay-saying." 
it is possible, especially with item on which there was overwhelming agreement 
or disagreement, that some of the findings may be attributable to extreme versus 
central tendency response sets rather than to true differences in the opinions 
of the teachers. Conversely, on items where there was much disagreement and 
much ambiguity concerning a "correct" answer, the data may have been influenced 
to some degree by "yea-saying" versus "nay-saying" response sets. The likeli- 
hood that the latter Influence could have seriously influenced results seems 
small, but It will be Investigated nevertheless. 

Other sources of influence on the findings that should be kept in mind 
include the amount and location of variance. Many Hems showed no variance 
at all because every teacher agreed with It or disagreed with it. Other Items 
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showed variance, but the distributions were severely skewed because 
most of the teachers either agreed or disagreed with the Item and the 
remaining teachers tended to cluster at the same end. Thus, the corre- 
lations for such Items were produced by the responses of the subset 
of teachers who disagreed with the majority* The location of agreement 
or disagreement with the Item Is also Important, For example, the 
Interpretation of a poslttve correlation Involving an Item such as "tests 
are Important for motivating children," would be very different depending 
on whether most of the teachers agreed with the Item versus most of the 
teachers disagreed with the Item. A positive relationship would Indicate 
that teachers relatively more favorable towards the Idea that tests are 
a good motivating device were more effective than teachers less favorable 
to this idea, but the full picture concerning this item would need to take 
Into account the question of whether most teachers agreed wllh the Item 
versus whether most teachers disagreed with It. The Implications for the 
use of competition would differ considerably depending upon which of these 
two cases was In effect* 

Analyses of these possible sources of error In the data will be 
Investigated and discussed In future reports. Also, where parallel Items 
exist making it possible, the question of the validity of teacher perceptions 
of their own behavior will be Investigated systematically and discussed. 
In addition to gathering this Information for Its own sake, we will also 
analyze the relationship between validity of self report (or, In other words, 
the degree to which the teacher Is accurate and honest In reporting what she 
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does tn the classroom) and student learning gains, and will also analyze 
the relationship of richness and specif Ictty of responses on the Interview 
(and possibly also tendencies to qualify questionnaire responses) to student 
learning gains. We suspect that. In addition to the fundamental aspects of 
role definitions and acceptance of personal responsf >I I Ity for outcomes, 
the degree to which teachers possess and articulate elaborated strategies 
for dealing with Instructional problems Is probably cne of the fundamental 
aspects of effective teaching. One methodological Implication of all of 
this Is that open ended Items such as those used In our Interview are 
probably more useful as Indicators of teaching effectiveness than forced 
choice Items such as those used in our questionnaires* Not only are the 
questionnaires much more open to the various sources of response bias 
mentioned previously, but they also restrict teachers to choices that might 
not reflect their full thinking on the subject. Many of our teachers resisted 
answering questionnaire Items because the answers were all over-slmpl If led, 
so that they qualified their responses by writing on the margin or the back 
of the page. Usually these qualifications seemed quite sensible and appropriate, 
and they tended to relate to the teachers* awareness of student Individual 
differences and the necessity for taking these into account (as opposed to 
defensive reactions Involved In not wanting to answer a particular question 
for fear of saying something "wrong"). 

Another tricky consideration that will be addressed tn future analyses 
of the self report data Is the question of context effects on teachers. De- 
pending upon the everyday conditions under which they must work, teachers 
have differing norms and expectations as to what they consider to be a serious 
versus a minor problem, an Important versus in Important resource, etc. 
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Consequently, teachers' answers to sot* of the questions about their concerns 
and about the relative Importance of various techniques or resources must be 
Interpreted with an eye toward what the teachers* consider "normal*" As an 
extreme example, certain things were not correlated with student learning gains, 
not because the teachers did not think they Mere Important, but Instead be- 
cause there was no variance on the Item because every teacher agreed that It 
was very Important, in addition, ma-.y teachers did not consider some things 
Important simply because they do not encounter the problem In the context 
In which they teach. As an example, most teachers working in middle class 
schools did not consider serious disruptive behavior to be an Important 
problem, apparently because It did not occur very often. This was not true 
for teachers working In low SES schools. Conversely, the problems of over- 
eagerness to respond and over-competitiveness were considered to be of some Im- 
portance by teachers working fn high SES schools, whereas these were not 
Important considerations for teachers working in low SES schools, who Instead 
were faced with the problem of attempting to increase motivation. Teacher 
responses eoncernlng minority group children are another example of this 
same phenomenon. Most of the teachers working in high SES schools either 
had not taught minority group children at all because of de facto segregation, 
or had taught only a few who were from middle-class families and who did well 
In school and presented no particular problems. Thus, the responses of these 
teachers concerning the needs of minority group children were not very meaning- 
ful because they were not based on direct experience or were based on limited 
and atypical experience. In contrast, the responses of teachers who worked 
almost exclusively with minority group children were based on years of direct 
experience, and one of the loud and clear messages In these responses was 
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that attempts to characterize groups as such are mistaken and that such 
children need to be thought about and taught as Individuals and not as 
repreeentattves of minority groups* 

In summary, there are a number of considerations which must be 
taken Into account In evaluating the meaning of the teacher responses 
to our self report Instruments. Obviously, the data cannot be taken 
at face value because of various response bias Influence. Also, even 
data which are valid In the sense that they represent teachers' true 
perceptions must be Interpreted with an eye toward context differences that 
mak'i some teaehers more credible than others on a particular Issue. The 
problem of different norms for different teachers working In different kinds 
of situations will also have to be taken Into account, as will the problems 
of the degree and location of variance In responses to a particular Item, 
These and other considerations will be systematically Investigated and dis- 
cussed In future reports. 

In closing, we probably should state first that, In general, our 
self report data contain numerous Instances of Inconsistency between self 
report and observed behavior, and are known to be subject to a host of 
biasing Influences. Thus, one implication which Is hardly new but which 
Is probably worth stressing yet again is the importance of collecting 
behavioral data rather than self report data if understanding of the 
precursors of student outcomes is to be achieved. Self report data are 
much cheaper and easier to collect, but they contatn so eany ambiguity 
problems that they may cause more confusion than enlightenment. However, 
these statemei .s should be qualified with the notion that certain kinds of 
self report data can be useful and probably should be collected. In 
particular, we would mention open-ended Interview questions which allow 
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the teachers to state what It Is that they are trying to do, how they are 
trying to do It, and why they are doing It the way that thev are doing It. 
Purely behavioral data without Information about the perceptions of the 
teacher and the general contextual factors Inf luenclna her behavior can be 
just as misleading as biased and Invalid self report data. However, 
the self report data must be collected under conditions which would minimize 
the likelihood of social desirability or other Influences on the teachers 
that would make them less than honest In their responses, and the data collec- 
tion Instruments should b« open-ended rather than forced choice. Where 
forced choice Items are used, they should come at the end of a "funnel" 
series of questions that began with a very open-ended question and proceeded 
by degrees to more specific questions. This way, the data will contain 
some Internal checks on the validity of responses to forced choice Items. 
In any case, our data seem to suppprt once again the conclusion that 
behavioral data are more valuable tht.,< self report data, and that self report 
data In response to open-ended questions are more valid than self report dita 
In response to forced choice Instruments. 

Finally, readers again are urged to coneult the Brophy and Evert son 
(1974b) report which Includes nonlinear as well as linear relationships and 
which Includes behavioral data as well as self report data* Many relation shins 
which did not appear In the linear analyses appeared In nonlinear analyses, 
and many of the linear relationships which did appear were elaborated and/or 
qualified by these nonlinear data. Therefore, readers Interested In a complete, 
detailed report of the results should consult this source. 
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Table t. Composition of Combined Scores from Teacher Ouestionndl re 
Shoeing Factor Loadings and Directions of Loadings. 



1 . Motivate by using public rewards 
+80 Motivate bv public recognition 
+72 Motivate by exemption from tests 

+71' Motivate by contests, competitive games 
+73 Motivate by Individual prizes, rewards 

2. Believe In good organization of materials and procedures 
+75 Clarify attitudes, beliefs, problems 

+77 Organize and arrange the classroom 

+75 Have a system of classroom monitors & helpers 

+74 Send papers home for parents to see 

+66 Knowledge & use of behavior modification techniques 

3. Focus on careful Instructional organization and systematic teaching methods 
+58 Explain, Inform, show how 

+61 Focus attention on student's work & ideas vs. teacher's 

+65 After wrong answer, ask other 

+59 Organize learning around teacher or text questions 

+74 Rlgidlv follow planned schedule 

+59 Neatness 

4. Emphasis on good cj ass room control 
+74 Require undivided attention 

+63 Emphasize that students are here to study and learn 
+81 Insist that students stay In place and work 
+72 Ability to control the class 
+80 Keep a quiet room 

5. Believe In the Importance of Individualizing student learning 
+BC Provide for t nd I vIouaT" 3TT ferences 

-84 Provide the same materials for each student In the class 
+85 Keep Individual files on students 

6. Believe in the importance of organizing, and motivating 
+/5 Ability to control the class 

+94 Ability to give clear Instructional presentations 
+47 Ability to motivate students to enjoy classroom work 
+81 Ab 1 1 1 ty to get student respect 
+83 Ab 1 1 1 ty to do remed I a I work w i th s I ow I earners 

7. Believe In the Importance of affective aspects of teaching 
+72 KI ndness " 
+51 Sense of humor 

+7 1 Honesty 

+77 Creativity 

+90 Enthusiasm 

+69 Warmth 



Table i, cont'd. 



8. Gains satisfaction from working with people 
+56 Working with other teachers 

+81 Contact with children 

+71 Working with principal and supervisors 

+87 Working with parents 

+75 Teaching the children 

-22 Children who are discipline problems 

+60 Respect from members of the community 

9. Gains satisfaction from intellectual stimulation and public recognition 
+87 Chance for promotion 

+82 Chances for Intellectual stimulation 

+68 P I ann I ng I essons 

+75 Promoting teachers 1 rights 

10. Gain satisfaction from dedication to dtff leuft teaching problems 
+89 Teaching children who are not Interested In learning 

+89 Teaching non-English speaking students 

1 1 . Academic grades do much to encourage students 

+55 High grades reinforce by making student work harder 

+84 Use of report card grades preferred 

-52 Low grades discourage and reinforce negatively 

+71 Prefer a flnelv graded reporting system 

-67 Best evaluation Is a written description 

+68 Grades should reflect local community standards 

+85 Grades should produce competition 

-GO Giving students falling grades does little to promote achievement 

12. Gain satisfaction from constructing and marking homework and tests 
+91 Constructing homework assignments and tests 

+91 Marking homework assignments and tests 

13. Exams are good devices to help the teacher evaluate student learning 
+65 Reporting system: sat! sfactorv/not satisfactory (preferred) 

+52 Differences In 10 and achievement reflects will to ise Intelligence 
+65 Exams help student evaluate his own learning 

+82 Good tests call for recall of Isolated and difficult bits of knowledge 

14. 10 Is Important In teaching and evaluating students 

-58 Eliminate I Q tests because of labeling and no useful Information 

+62 High Influence of 10 or past achievement on grades 

+66 !Q or general ability Influences teacher grading 

+64 Uses a curve In grading 

+71 10 tests are the most valuable In making decisions about a student 

15. Tests should be used to Improve teaching, no* to ova lusts students 

Reporting system: parent conferences without grades 
-68 lt*s valid to set passing tost score before scoring tests 
+74 Tests should be basis for Improving teaching, not grading studonts 
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Table l # cont f d* 

IG* Tho school is not as responsive to student needs as it should So 

+7^ too many "students Indifferent to school 

+78 The mandated curriculum Is not aporoorlate for students 

+73 The psychological climate of the school 

+88 Student health and nutrition problems that affect I cam Inn 

+82 Chronic absence and dropping out of students 

+75 Wide diversity of student ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 

+76 Student use of drugs 

+80 Adjust student grouping 

+68 Change ways of evaluating 

+77 Spend existing funds differently 

17. Curriculum and academic materials are Inappropriate but unavoidable 

+73 Diagnosing student Teaming problems 

+71 The lack of instructional materials 

+76 The mandated curriculum is not appropriate for students 

+73 Feeling under pressure too much of the time 

+77 Frustrated by routine and Inflexibility of the situation 

+78 Lack of academic freedom 

+73 Learn new content 

+74 Revise content ar»d materials 

+71 Try new ways of teaching 

+73 Spend existing funds differently 

+87 Make curriculum decisions 

+71 Change staffing patterns 

+72 Develop Inservlce programs 

I8 # Teachers need more help from others so thev can have more time with students 

+67 Measuring and reporting student achievement 

+85 Specialized personnel 

+81 Principals and administrators 

+85 Teacher aides 

+90 Community 

+64 Subject-matter organization 

+77 Work with students 

19. Concerned with doing job well and being liked by students for it 
+84 Lack of respect of some students 

+72 Standards and regulations set for teachers 

+80 Selecting and teaching content well 

+67 The mandated curriculum Is not appropriate for all students 

+73 Whether students are learning what they should 

+60 Whether the students really like me 

+54 Increasing student's feelings of accomplishment 

20. Concerned with getting along with chi I dren and school personnel 
+to Where I stand as a teacher 

+88 Motivating students to study 

+78 Working productively with other teachers 

+78 Maintaining the appropriate degree of class control 

+73 Acceptance as a friend by students 
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+67 Understanding the principalis policies 

+63 Meeting the needs of different kinds of students 

+76 Being fair and Impartial 

+60 Students who disrupt classes 

21. Concerned with providing Individualized and real tty-based Instruction 
+87 Challenging unmotivated students 

+92 Adapting myself to the needs of different students 
+81 Whether students can apply what they learn 
+82 Instilling worthwhile concepts and values 

22. Concerned with guiding students and providing stable emotional and 
intellectual climate 

+59 How students feel about me 

f6y Student health & nutrition problems that affect learning 

+79 The psycho logical climate of the school 

+56 Clarifying the limits of my authority and responsibility 

+74 Assessing and reporting student progress 

+69 Chronic absence and dropping out of students 

+62 Feeling more adeouato as a teacher 

+78 Guiding students toward intellectual and emotional growth 

+83 Adequately d resent I nq ail of the required material 

+81 Slow progress of certain students 

+57 *1v ability to present Ideas to the class 

+80 Helping students to value learning 

23« Concerned with physical limitations In terms of time and materials 

+// Lack of Instructional materials 

+65 Rapid rate of curriculum and Instructional change 

+69 Feeling under pressure too much of the time 

+69 Being asked personal questions by my students 

+89 Lack of academic freedom 

+83 Teaching required content to students of varied background 

; . Concerned about being favorably evaluated for doing a good job 

+85 Doing well when a supervisor is present ~ 

+85 Getting a favorable evaluation of my teaching 

+79 Being accepted and rospected by orofessiona! persons 

+87 My ability to present Ideas to the class 

+65 Increasing my proficiency In content 

• F eels It is necessary to teach particular facts 
+77 Better to ask questions, then call on student 
+75 Textbooks should be primary focus 

+76 Teacher should do considerable amount of sheer reoetition 

+75 Math Is best taught by constant drill (mi 

• Cfgss | s centered around student input 
-52 % direct presentation of material 
-70 Material besides texts are unlmoortant 
+73 Students will think for themselves If norm! fte'J 
+69 3egin explanation with example of scno everyday obic-ct or event 
•71 Teaching for efficient learning Is essentially directinn and tell I 
+60 Ask frequent questions 
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Lessons are flexible and open to academic student Input 

+76 Students' questions are usually quite "Thoughtful 

+70 Schools today develop all but kids* mfnds 

+79 Teacher should watch faces for signs of understanding 

-58 A good teacher will need review sessions only once or twice a semester 

-75 Lesson success Is proportional to how free of dramatics It Is 

It Is Imp ortant to summarize and review lessons to make sure everyone un-lerstands 

+84 Summarize lesson content - 

+84 Review yesterday* s lesson 

-60 its not fair to waste time on questions from a few when mcst understand 

Teach facts rather than global concepts 

+&> Education shouleTteach people what to think 

+85 Skill learning should move from "whole" to "parts" 

Prefers lecture or explanation +0 multi-media presentation 

~ A pood teacher has little need for charts, maps, dlaarams, etc. 

+83 The use of a variety of currlcular materials very often leads to confusion 

-75 Even at risk of boring some, teacher should explain thoroughly 

Students need guidance but not rig Id structure 

-31 Students should be allowed To read just about anyth'lno 

+82 Better to help students to learn how and do than to show them 

+82 An active discussion is worthwhile, regardless of the subject 

I nvolve parents directly In the classroom 

-t>5 Role of parents: at-home tutors 

+78 Role of parents: field trip help 

+77 Role of parents: volunteers for school duties 

-69 Role of parents: support teacher 

P r^ fer ^ to brfng , r9Sourc9S ? n f o class rather than take children out o f class 

+67 Teacher aides or assistants 

+79 Learning centers with audio-visual aides 

-82 Field trips 

+68 Supervisors, curriculum advisors, ate. 

Uses A/V aids 

Wi Fi'ins ™~ 

+ 7l TV, video tapes 

+92 Films+rips 

Use of visitors from community 

+bb Parents or other volunteers 

+80 Classroom visitors who make nresentations 

Competition Is desirable 

+85 Frequently use competition to stimulate motivation 
+55 trades should produce competition 

+84 Competition should be emohasized since It providas for motivation 
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elaborate planning and preparation is not necessary 
+72 Preparation: general, over weekend 
+75 Preparation: all subjects within units 
-72 Preparation; Other 

+65 Teachers should plan less painstakingly and Increase student InltlatI 
+65 It Is often unnecessary to plan lessons 

P?an dally for each subject 
+87 Preparation: each night 

+87 Preparation: within each subject, one at a time 

Teaching to Individuals rather than to subgroups 
+8^ of teaching devoted to Individual 
-77 % of teaching devoted to sub-qroups 
+71 Individual Instruction Is a sign of good teaching 
+60 Teacher should use variety of books so that all students will find 
subject Interesting 

Emphasis on class as a whole rather than Individuals 
+83 Differentiation of work according to ability doesn't seem to work 
+83 Teacher would look more to the class as a whole when talking, rather 
than at Individual student 

Pressure to achieve and emphasis on ac<.demic mastery is beneficial 

+74 Subjects are easy and anyone can .'earn tnem with ease 

+65 Student should be told they can get their school work If they real iv ■ 

+66 Require more of abler students 

+76 a teacher should continue to urge a student to do better work 

+74 Key to learning Is high standard and pressure 

+55 Teacher's primary concern should be subject matter mastery 

Lessons should not be flexible 
+/o % mas+erv of curriculum 

+72 Teacher should teach the prescribed course without deviation 
+74 The more difficult the task the better for the students 



learn fna M . not . ri I ff Leu It .tot ft -oaou I cas ai fort 

•»» Learning Is difficult and tiring to both teacher and student 
+56 Not necessary to spend much time with bright kids 
+81 A good teacher must be a determined person 
+75 ideal error rate for seatwork and homework 

Humor and Interesting subject matter are important Ingredients of teaching 
+71 A sense of humor Is an Important teacner qualify 1 
+79 Laughter Is an Important Ingredient of school work 
+64 Material must be Interesting for the kids to learn 
+66 One must like kids to be an effective teacher 

-65 Students can be taught Important and valuable things wi+hout arouslno 
their interest 
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45. Believe students wi 1 1 work on their own and establish their ? f dt vidua 1 level 
+80 Students will think for themselves If permitted """" 
+73 Students should not ail be encouraged to attack school work In same wav 
-57 It's waste of time and energy to try to teach some kids 

46. Personal and social growth Is more Important than academic growth 

+63 Schooling objective: train students to cooe with social adjustment 
+89 Teacher personality more Important than pedagogical nual 1 f ications 
+03 Attention should be maintained by being Interesting vs. asking for tt 

47. Emphasis on discipline and academic work 

+66 Stricter rules wouTd eliminate discipline problems 

-79 Schools today develop all but kids' minds 

+75 A te&cher shouldn't acknowledge her ignorance of tonic to kids 

-70 School work should never be assigned as a punishment 

+68 Teachers lose effectiveness because +hey are so energetic 

48. Teachers should make lessons interesting 

+84 A student should expect school work to be Interesting 
-83 in dramatic lesson, kids may miss the point 
+80 A good teacher must be a determined person 

49. Learning is more Important than attitudes and happiness of students 
+76 Teachers should teach subjects rather than attitudes 

+76 Happiness In class Is less Important than learninq 

50. Learning should be interesting, not laborious 

+71 Teaching should be interesting, even at expense of IQ0S accuracy 

-82 Achievement of knowledge & understanding unavoidably unpleasant and laborious 

51. Measure success by class work habits and success In teaching slower children 
+79 Measure of success: children get right down to work 

+79 Measure of success: slower children also appear to understand 

52. Measure success throuqn student's understanding 

+69 Measure of success: children appear to understand 

+73 Measure of success: fewer questions from the class 

+73 Measure of success: seatwork assignments are done correctly 

53. JrMi and excessive prop iem-solv I is beneficial In teaching math woll 
+84 "tudents should practice math a? the blackboard 

+72 Math Is best taught by constant drililnQ 
+70 Use the blackboard a great deal 

+C7 Teach math by demonstrating operations assigning concro"^ pcotloms 

54. Teaching strategies should be toacnor-cenferod and woM structured 
+53 Assume students t' ! n!; logically 

Teacher should set the- *asks *. -inka dacislons 
Teachers should teach subjects rather than attitudes 
Textbooks should bo primary focus 

Teacher must be the authority in knc-ledgo f . disci?' irr 
Usual lv It is th<s difficult e . uninteresting subjects that do oocd 
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+70 
+83 
+74 
+55 
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55. Believe subject matter is more Important than sod al-onotional factors 
+84 Correct English errors Immed lately 

+72 Failure Is most often due to Ia2lness 

-76 Knowledge Is frequently emphasized beyond relevance & usefulness 

56. Believe teacher's jcb Includes helping child to teach himself along with 
some parent duties 

+84 A good teacher Is like a good parent 

+84 Best teacher Is one who teaches learner how to teach himself 
-62 It Is necessary to teach many unrelated facts 

57. Recognizes Importance of Integration of subject matter for teaching targe 
class • 

+84 Last 3-4 days (summary & integration) make semester succeed or fall 
+84 Teaching a large class can be done as effectively as a small class 

58. Preference for and orientation to high achievers 
+68 Teach to high achievers 

+75 Differences In 10 & achievement reflects will to use Intelligence 
+79 One should expect student to forget much that Is told him 

59. Instruction time Is low because of control problems and too few personnel 
+66 too many non- instructional duties 

+73 Working with too many students each day 

+58 Students who disrupt classes are a very serious problem 

+79 Principals & administrators are needed 

+84 Teacher aides are needed 

60. Feel problems stem from children themselves and their environment 
+86 Vbo many students Indifferent to school 

+90 The values & attitudes of the current generation 

+86 Student health & nutrition problems that affect learning 

61 . Interest In out-of-classroom aspects of teaching 
+78 Yeacher organizations 

+75 Colleges & universities 

+79 Work with parents 

+77 Learn new ways to teach 

62. Use of student conduct and personal Qualities [n assigning academic grades 
+76 School motivation and obedience to classroom rules 

+76 Personal qualities of the student are Important 
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55. Believe subject matter Is more Important than social -emotional factors 
+84 Correct English errors fmmed lately 

■♦•72 Failure Is most often due to laziness 

-76 Knowledge Is frequently emphasized beyond relevance & usefulness 

56. Believe teacher's Job Includes helping child to teach himself along with 
some parent dulies 

+84 A good teacher ts like a good parent 

+84 Best teacher Is one who teaches learner how to teach nlmself 
-62 It ts necessary to teach many unrelated facts 

57. Recognizes Importance of Integration of subject matter for teaching large 
class • 

+84 Last 3-4 days (summary & Integration) make semester succeed or fall 
+84 Teaching a large class can be done as effectively as a small class 

56. Preference for and orientation to high achievers 
+68 Teach to high achievers 

+75 Differences In 10 & achievement reflects will to use Intelligence 
+79 One should expect student to forget much that ts told htm 

59. Instruction time Is low because of control problems and too few personnel 
+66 Too many non- Instructional duties 
+73 Working with too many students each day 
+58 Students who disrupt classes are a very serious problem 
+79 Principals & administrators are needed 
+84 Teacher aides are needed 



60. Feel problems stem from children themselves and their environment 
+86 Too many students indifferent to school 
+90 The values & attitudes of the current generation 
+86 Student health & nutrition problems that affect learning 

61 • Interest In out-of-classroom aspects of teaching 
+78 Teacher organizations 
+75 Colleges & universities 
+79 Work with parents 
+77 Learn new ways to teach 

62 • Use of student conduct and personal qualities In assigning academic grades 
+76 School motivation and obedience to classroom rules 
+76 Personal qualities of the student are Important 



Table 2. Correlations between Teacher Questionnaire Uncombined Scores 
and Student Residual Gain Scores (averaged across four years) 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (doctmal points omitted).' 



Number Process Variable 

I. High $ of Objective 
Grading 



Word 
Knowledge 

II 

13 23 



2. Frequent Discipline -20 
Problems Due to Lack of 04 -30 
Interest In Subject Matter 

3. Teacher Stays at Her Desk -24 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination 

26 
46 13 



00 

-02 04 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Rsadlno Computation Reasoning Mode 2 



High % of Time 



4. High % of Lectures 
end Demonstrations 



08 -36 06 -57 



-02 
-03 03 



-34 



5. High % of Questions with -25 
One Correct Answer -20 -26 



6. High S of Errorless Per- -|4 
formance Required for Gen- -20 -14 
oral Class Discussion 

7. Ideal Errorless Rate -08 

in Reading Groups 5| .43 



8. High % of Context, Whole -22 
Word Approach -22 -19 



-09 
-06 -14 



-31 

02 -62 



24 

27 30 



26 
36 26 



-23 i -53 
-37 -20 -78 BSSB8 -33 



-27 -14 
31 -54 29 -43 



9. High % of Silent 
Rtadlng In Reeding 
Groups 



10. High % of individual 
Reading in Reading 
Group 



-26 
»S2 07 



-08 
13 -27 



12 

45 -21 



-23 
-28 -14 



-II 

•32 25 



13 , 15 
•13 28 -17 36 



-02 
00 -04 



-28 
-19 -40 



-37 
-39 -40 



-24 
-31 -36 



-13 
•27 -09 



04 

-21 22 



20 
35 16 



-13 
03 -21 



-21 
-12 -29 



-35 
-19 -51 



12 

31 25 



-46 
-70 — -37 



-24 
21 -35 



-19 j 
-II -21 - 



-41 
-29 -53 



i 



-25 



! -35 -25* 

I 



-28 



-35 1 -29 ! 
-45 j -.,3 -30j 



-25 
01 -52 



-08 
00 -09 



15 

08 19 



=21 I 
-31 -38 



-21 I 
•12 -18. 



23 
19 25 
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Table 2, cont'd 

Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 
Knowledoe 


Discrim- 
ination 


Raadlng 


Arithmetic 
Computation 


Arithmetic 
Reason Inq Mode 


II* Allow Students to 
Call Out Comments 


16 

09 — 


05 

ft A 

18 — 


32 
33 — 


31 

mm 

37 — 


23 
29 — 




A 


12. Does Favor Social 
Promotion 










— 


D 

0 


D 


13. Does Take Neatness 
Into Account for 
Grading Purposes 


20 


07 


12 


01 


09 


0 


A 


14* Washroom Located 
Outside Classroom 


-32 

mm mm 


-34 


-37 

4 


-55 


-48 


0 


0 


15. Achievement Test Scores 
are More Valuable than 
Grades for Information 
About Students 


-09 
09 -26 


-10 
-»3 -15 


-18 
-16 -20 


-01 
08 -14 


-02 
-03 -18 






16* Mark Onfv Absentees 
Instead of Cal ling 
Roll all Year 


05 


00 


17 


-26 


03 


D 


0 


17. H Dresses Up" Lesson 
to Make it More 
Interesting 


mm mm 


— 


mm mm 




mm mmtm 


A 


A 


IB* Assigns Large Amount 
of Seatwork 


15 

42 -12 


24 

60 -19 


-22 
-24 -31 


09 

-23 12 


-24 10 






19. Assigns Large Amount of 
Homework 


07 
14 — 


27 
39 — 


-15 
42 — 


-21 
-27 — 


-37 
-69 — 




0 


Believes Success Is Indicated by* 














20. Class Is Nell Behaved 


-28 
-21 -30 


-15 
-27 -03 


-24 
04 -39 


-18 
-02 -29 


-23 
-33 -17 
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Word 



JtUSftftt Prpce??. YarfeJM® 


Word 
Knowledge 


Dlscrtffl- 
1 rat l on 




Arithmetic 
Computation 


Ar! throat! 
Rsasonlnp 


21. Children Enjoy School 








mm 

i 




22. Children Work on 
Their Own 


— 


— 


— 


i 

i 


— 


Correct Seatwork by: 

23. Having Teacher Atde 
Do It 


— 


— 


— 


— 




24. Doing it Yourself 


-02 


03 


-12 


10 


07 


29. Having High Achievers 
Correct It 


— 


— 


— 






26. Having the Chi Id ran 
Trade Papers 


-09 

06 


14 

27 — 


-IS 
-33 — 


05 

-05 — 


01 

2d — 


27. Going Over it 
Orally 


-08 
06 -18 


09 
06 08 


-28 
-22 -30 


-14 
-31 -06 


-06 
— -16 


28. Other Methods (Not 
Specified) 


03 
21 -II 


-10 
30 -43 


-12 
-02 -18 


-20 
-09 -32 


-26 
-08 -43 


Preparation 

29. Use Both Unit and 
Lesson Plans 


9mm 
mm mm 










30. Aim Instruction to 
Middle Achievers 













A 

A A 



A 

A A 



0 

0 0 



0 D 



0 

0 0 



A 

A A 



0 

FRir 



F>3 



Table 2, cont'd* 



Word 



Number Process Variable 

3U Alp Instruction to 
Low Achievers 



32* Require Students to Stay 
on Lines Only for Printing 
and Writing Assignments 



8est Way to Include Parents Is : 
33. In PTA and Projects 



34* To Cooperate with School 
by Disciplining Child 
at Home 



35. To Provide Warm Positive 
Home Environment 



36* To Provide Enriching 
Materials at Home 



37. Conscious of Voice 
Quality Almost Always 



38* High Frequency of 
Severe Disruptions 



3&. Publicly Praises a Child 
frequently as Motivation 
ot Others 



40. Found Satisfactory 
Rapport with students 
This Year 



Word 
Know I 9 do© 


Discrim- 
ination 


Reedlnq 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reason Inq Mode 






mm mm 




1 

1 


D 

D D 


II 


05 


21 


19 


23 


0 D 


-20 


-05 


-14 


-01 


1 05 


A A 


-15 
08 — 


-05 
-03 — 


-24 
-34 — 


-26 
-43 — 


-02 
-16 — 


A 


32 


13 


in 


20 


38 


A A 


-14 
J5 — 


-09 
39 — 


08 

39 — 


07 
19 — 


03 

36 — 


A 


46 


35 


33 


27 

— m** 


54 


A A 


17 

01 28 


31 

10 49 


19 

26 21 


34 

41 24 


27 
33 19 




21 

21 24 


03 
04 03 


41 

49 — 45 


36 

40 — 34 


23 
39 16 




-19 
-10 — 


00 

-08 — 


-18 
-21 — 


-24 
-27 — 


-12 
-10 — 


A 
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Table 2, cont'd. 

Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 
Knowledae 


Discrim- 
ination 


feeding 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reason 1 na 


41. Use Individual end 
Grout) Com lit E t I on a& 

Motivation 


32 


44 


20 


18 


30 


42. HI ah Number of Different 
Assignment on Any Given 


-02 
-03 -03 


-1 1 

1 f 

-08 -13 


01 -04 


tl 

-02 15 


25 

22 29 


43. frequently Has Students 
React to Other Students* 
Answers 


13 

28 15 


52 31 


14 

-17 36 


-17 
-13 -14 


-16 
-07 -13 


44. High # of Children 
Referred for Testing 


07 
00 05 


-04 
-18 -14 


02 
II -01 


21 

18 15 


07 

-18 -09 


Regularly Uses the Followtnq 
as Motivational Techniques : 












45. Praise 


24 

-17 — 


05 

-01 — 


33 
00 — 


36 

03 


43 

25 


46. Smiling faces. Gold 
Stars 


-31 
-32 -28 


-02 
03 01 


-09 
-15 -15 


-03 
02 -07 


-19 

02 -18 


47. Special Prlviteaes 


30 

36 23 


II 

16 05 


25 

04 33 


12 

-24 27 


20 

-30 30 


48. Notes to Parents 


14 

26 -02 


19 

26 08 


12 

28 tl 


19 

20 14 


06 

-15 09 


49. Written Comments 
On Papers 


06 
42 -07 


16 

35 18 


06 
09 02 


-13 
08 -30 


-22 
16 -30 


Believes the Following Are 
Necessary for Good Teach I no 












SO. initiate. Direct, 
Administer 


-04 
31 -32 


14 

2i 09 


02 
32 -13 


-12 
00 -26 


-08 
32 -30 



A 



Table 2, cont'd 



Number P rocess Variable 

51. Unify the Group 

52. Give Security 



S3. Diagnose Learning 
Problems 



Word 

Word 01 scrim- 

Knowledge inatlon 

10 ' 05 
35 -06 06 02 



-10 -14 
-05 -II -09 -17 



-04 ! -21 
• -12 ; — -37 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
.Beading Computation Reasoning Mode 



54. Make Curriculum Materials 02 -07 

-25 17 I -23 02 



35. Evaluate, Record, and 04 
Report — -18 



56. Expose Chi idren to -06 
Enriching Community 13 -05 

Activity 



57. Participate in School 00 
Activities -09 08 



58. Participate In Profes- -06 
slonal and Civic Life -43 12 



59. Develop Curiosity and 02 
Creativity 07 07 



60. Involve Student's in -26 
Ugly or Distressful -58 -12 

Aspects of Subject *~"~ 



09 



01 



06 

•10 13 



06 
•II 21 



05 

-33 27 



-09 
04 -17 



-01 
-28 16 



09 : 09 



24 05 



08 
12 07 



01 

— 03 



22 

07 33 



03 



It 04 15 -12 



-13 j -20 
-09 -13 -03 -20 



13 



02 



-02 
•56 17 



27 
13 33 



17 

-32 34 



15 

10 21 



-25 
•36 -25 



05 



02 



10 

05 09 



-14 
— -29 



-23 

•72 09 



12 

30 03 



04 
09 -02 



03 
03 II 



— -08 



07 
29 -02 



-12 



-19 



-08 

-66 02 



03 
42 -09 



-09 
-10 -10 



II 

24 13 



-12 00 
-12 -20 -18 00 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

61. Quickly Tell Students 
Whether Answers are 
Correct or Incorrect 



62. Encourage Tackling Hard 
Problems 



63. Give Exact Instructions 
on Each Task 



64. Provide Exact Model for 
Student's Work 



65. Engage Students In 
Drama and Music 



67. Patience 



68. Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 



69. Frequent Praise 



70. Prepare Students for 
Metropolitan and 
Stanford Tests 



Word 

Word 01 scrim* 
Knowledge I nation 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



-09 
-02 -16 



00 

-21 26 



-05 
15 -14 



05 

-03 06 



-37 
-3l* s *"-36 



66. Engage In Peer Tutoring -14 

-41 



08 



-18 



-09 
•29 15 



-57 
-63 — '-53 



-13 
-05 -20 



-22 
-JO -22 



31 { 00 
28 "" 45 -38 17 



-19 
II -45 



08 

03 08 



-22 
•20 -15 



-08 



-19 



-II 



-40 



-24 
•29 -15 



-23 
.44 -09 



10 

14 07 



03 

-21 24 



-24 
-26 -32 



-26 
-44 -10 



09 

0i 26 



03 
14 01 



-10 
-31 06 



-32 
-37 -21 



17 



-28 



-06 



-05 



-It 
-71 15 



-33 
-45 -32 



-II 
-33 -10 



21 

03 48 



-04 
20 -03 



-07 
•54 12 i 



-II 
-04 -05 



09 



-02 



-20 



-22 



-43 



-13 



-39 



-08 



-44 



-12 



-21 



-23 
-63 04 



-51 
•28 " ~"-58 



A A 



A A 
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Table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Variab le 
71. Use Slang with Students 



72. Arrange Attractive 
Bulletin Boards 



73. Develop Good Rapport 
with Chi Idren 



74. Be involved In Out -of' 
School Problems 



Gain High S atisfaction From ; 
76. Vacations and Free Time 



77. Working with Books and 
Ideas 



76. Working with Other 
Teachers 



80. Salary and Benefits 



Word 
Knowledge 

-18 
•18 -34 



-26 
-42 -25 



-30 
•31 -28 



18 

-08 34 



Word 

Olscrim- Arithmetic Arithmetic 

I nation Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



75. See that Students Have -I I 

Supplies at Desk -08 -10 



16 

23 03 



-10 
-38 05 



-26 
•38 -15 



16 

05 22 



-03 
01 -03 



03 
05 04 



14 



34 



-03 
•16 16 



79. Non- teaching Duties 17 

-27 32 



10 



-06 



09 
28 -08 



It 



16 



07 
07 15 



-05 
-44 08 



-19 10 
-30 -18 II 01 



-08 
-34 01 



-17 
•34 -13 



13 

19 32 



-03 
05 -»0 



12 

19 II 



34 



09 



06 



49 



26 

09 39 



16 

-08 31 



05 
— 12 



-17 
-16 -21 



-25 
•33 -16 



16 

00 25 



14 

24 08 



02 
00 08 



35 



48 



04 

14 01 



14 

-21 53 



-04 



12 



-01 
14 -02 



-16 
-06 -20 



-21 
-51 -09 



10 

-47 36 



ti 

38 10 



-07 
-16 04 



53 



62 



07 
33 07 



32 

-40 47 



-05 



00 



er|c 



Table 2, cont'd. 

Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 
Knowledge 


Discrim- 
ination 


Raedlna 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reason I no 


Atwavs Do the Fotlowinq When 
Presenting Seatwork: 














81, Present New Material 


12 

-16 18 


06 

-40 24 


07 

-26 21 


-09 
-40 02 


07 

-58 19 




82. Summarize New Material 


-02 
19 -18 


03 

21 mil 

4m 9 w i I 


00 


-17 
-27 -06 


-08 
-09 -08 




83. Practice 


-09 
-16 -03 


07 

-11 22 


01 

-41 20 


-31 
-34 -27 


-27 
-58 -15 




84. Show Students Mistakes 
end Have Them Correct 
Them 


-06 
01 -II 


06 

-12 11 


28 
25 29 


-13 
-25 -10 


-04 
-24 00 




85. Give Directions for 
Follow-up Seatwork 


00 

-36 24 


06 

m^W 

m M JO 


07 

—43 39 


-10 
-40 18 


15 

-57 35 




86. Allow Independent Seatwork 


-03 
-33 18 


18 

-01 33 


21 

-08 33 


07 

-02 18 


14 

-12 34 




87. High Number of Times 04 
Whole Class Lines Up 03 -10 

Following Items Are f4ost Important 


-1 1 
-12 -28 


-12 
09 -25 


-17 
-14 -32 


-13 
-53 -09 




for Assigninq Grades: 
38. Effort 


07 

-14 07 


00 
16 -19 


-07 

-51 07 


-04 05 


IK I 

1 

-15 III 




89. Success or Failure In 
Assigned Work 


-14 
04 -26 


-18 
-23 -15 


-19 
-19 -20 


-35 
-*5 -29 


-26 
-51 -22 




Importance for Daeldlnq About Student: 












90. Standardized Achievement 
Tests 


-07 
01 -01 


-03 
06 03 


06 

-21 14 


06 

-i2 29 


06 

28 04 





9 

ERJ.C 



Table 2, cont'd. 

Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 
Knowledge 


tjl serf hv* 

1 nation 


Reading 


AH thmAtlr 

fir 1 TITflUfT i v 

Computation 


Aft 4Kma4 1 

Reason Ing 


91. Teacher. Made Tests 


-13 


00 

00 


-33 
— -41 


-22 
— ;48 


-12 
— -35 


Homework 


29 -16 


t 

09 03 


-07 
29 -17 

• 


-20 
-07 -26 


-14 
-30 -02 


93* Observations About 
Student 


— 








mm 


Frequent Use of Following 
Teacher Resources 




i 








94. Learning centers without 


* ft 
-II 


-3Z 


-18 


-32 


■a«% 

-39 


A/V Aids 


-13 -II 


-28 -36 


03 -28 


-23 -40 


-32 -45 


95. Student Teachers 


-Of 
-36 19 


13 

-i2 30 


20 
10 28 


II 

-02 17 


19 

-II 34 


consider Following Serious 
Teacher Problems 












96# Wide range of Student 
Achievement 


17 

35 


06 

.|0 


24 

65 


00 

-03 — 


-02 

-01 


97. Nature & Quality of 

Instructional Materials 


-12 
-21 -10 


-09 
-08 -13 


08 
10 08 


06 

-01 II 


-07 
-27 -01 


98* Rapid Rate of Curriculum 
Change 


09 
03 17 


18 

27 12 


08 
08 09 


-04 

-17 13 


00 

-03 II 


Rwulre More Hole From: 












99. Secretarial or Clerical 
Staff 


-24 
-05 -43 


-15 
05 -35 


-29 
-II -38 


-02 
27 -31 


-27 
13 MS 


Need More Time tor 












100. Develop New Program 


• -15 
-51 08 


00 

-17 II 


05 

-0i 10 


16 

20 08 


17 

II 24 1 

i 



Table 2* cont'd. 

Numb er Process Variable 
101. Plan Dally Activities 



102. Work with Fellow 
Teachers 



103. Relax and Think 



Word 

Knowledge 
15 

-09 29 



08 

07 12 



14 

34 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination, 



Concerning O pinions About Teaching 
and Its Methods and Goats: Teachers 
Identify the Following as Important ; 



104. Best to Use Pointer w/ 
Blackboard 



105. Grading Is One of Most 
Important Functions of 
Teacher 



t06. School Leeming Should 
be Acquisition of 
Specified Content 



107. Avoid Competition 
in Front of Whole 
Ciass 



I OS. Facts Come Before 
Generalizations 



(09. Good Teacher Admits 
ignorance Openly 



i 10. Do Not Enter Grades 
While Kids Recite 



03 



26 




Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reason I ng Mode 



-06 

13 -10 



-12 
•22 -04 



00 
— -04 



32 



54 



12 

04 14 



32 



to 

04 22 



-28 
-50 -12 



-04 



05 



19 

— 19 



03 

-04 06 



16 

-27 41 



00 

-16 06 



29 
— 45 



06 

-22 29 



08 
07 ii 



-08 



16 



02 
34 -13 



-46 
-31 05 



-04 



-06 



37 

2=8 54 



09 

-08 16 



26 



47 



-12 



-01 



-07 
01 -JB 



-17 
-59 2! 



04 

— tl 



62 

— 75 



II 

14 28 



it 

-50 33 



-06 
-28 06 



29 



39 



-21 



01 



-J I 
02 -03 



-16 
-60 00 



-12 



00 



59 

— 8=5 59 



18 

•42 37 



Tabid 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

III. Math Is as Easy to 
Learn as any Other 
Subject 



112. Use Difficult Words 
to Kelp Students 
Learn Them 



113. Punishment for Poor 
Work Is Repetition 



114. Authority Can Be an 
Obstacle to Those 
Mho Want to Lea^ 



IIS. Oear Teaching to City- 
Wide Tests 



116. Teacher* $ Personality Is 
More Important than 
Methods Used 



1 17* Not Necessary to Repeat 
or Rephrase When 
Introducing New Concept 



118* Learning by Memorizing, 
or Copying May Oater 
Problem Solving Ability 



119. Effective Teaching 
Requires Teacher to 
Knew Background of 
Student 



120. Giving Right Answers 
Is Less Effective Than 
Guidance in Problem 
Solving 



ERIC 



Word 



Word 
Know ie doe 


Discrim- 
ination 


feeding. 


Arithmetic 
Computet Ion 


Arithmetic 
Reasoning Mode 


1 

06 
45 -14 


23 
53 12 


00 

-20 08 


-09 
-07 -05 


-11 
00 -II 




04 


-01 


-06 


00 


03 


A A 


-39 


-25 


-35 


-34 


-19 






-25 -23 


-49 -32 


-56 -21 


-49 -12 




-07 
-37 08 


-12 
-28 -04 


-24 
-41 -19 


-II 
-36 06 


-06 
-20 01 




-36 
-38 -28 


-18 
-09 -18 


-14 
-29 -12 


-16 
-23 -04 


-32 
-08 -32 




00 

-48 19 


-02 
-39 14 


12 

-25 34 


29 

-04 50 


26 

-31 40 




-08 


06 

mm mm 


08 


II 




0 0 


-27 
-23 


-28 
-20 — 


-06 
17 


-10 

-04 


-13 
06 — 


A 


24 

-30 63 


08 

-19 28 


42 

04 — 65 


42 

05 — 17 


12 77 




29 


12 


26 


13 


34 


A A 



Table 2, cont*d. 



Number Process Variable 

121* Without Proper Training, 
Mental Abilities 
Remain Undeveloped 



122. Encourage Student to 
Disagree with Teachers* 
Statements 



Word 

Knowledge 



-26 
Ot -41 



-19 



123. Teacher* s Main Job ^3J. 
Is Intellectual Training -17 -41 
for Students 



124. Some Students Ask 
Too Many Questions 



129* Small Group Discussions 
Are Important 



126. Problem Solving Is 
One of Main Purpose 
Of Schooling 



127* Good Teacher Avoids 

Doing Student's Work for 
Him 



128. Natural & Healthy for 
Kid to Resist Teacher 



129. Teacher Should Talk 
to Kid as to Adult 



ISO. Waste of Time for Kids 
to Discuss Work Among 
Themselves 



-06 
-28 05 



-05 



-31 



00 



.55 



-09 



II 

-39 44 



05 

•29 :»7 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination 

-09 
-17 03 



04 



-03 
08 -09 



-10 
-21 -06 



-12 



01 



-10 



-34 



-08 



19 

-03 32 



13 

06 17 



-19 



-29 



Art thmet I c Art thmet i c 
Read! no. Computation Raasoninq Mode 



-13 
-05 -25 



-02 



-30 
-01 -54 



07 



-24 

-26 -28 



-05 
-05 -04 



02 
— 08 



-08 



-35 



18 



22 
05 42 



13 

-44 40 



06 



-35 
-45 -24 



-03 
-19 08 



-03 



00 



01 



-37 



-44 

-II -5 



-03 



-35 
-39 -33 



-05 
-21 0 



02 
— 09 



-25 



•51 



-20 



42 
28*""54 



28 

-09 61 



-05 



09 



50 

35 — 57 



26 

-12 43 



09 



erJc 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

131. Good Teacher Lets Kids 
Do the Work 



132. Only Important Thing 
to Teach Is Principle 



133. Promotion Should be 
based on Academic 
Achievement 



134. Explanation Should be 
Short to fete In 
Interest 



13b. Hear Tutoring is Good 



136. Tell or fcxplein Notnlng 

That Students Can Got 
4 1 one 



13V. Assign Material Then 
Insure Students' work 



138. t( ids Should Master 
Material Whether or 
Not interesting 



139. Strong tmphasls on 
Subject Matter and 
Memorization of i-acts 



140. Important Function 

Is to Acquire Knowledge 
Basic to Satisfying 
Family life 



Word 

Word Ot scrim- 

Knowledge I nation 



-03 
-03 -01 



-45 



-55 



-50 



-3b 



-40 



-r 

02 -26 



-20 
— -04 



-33 
— -49 



-24 



10 

-08 -49 



-39 
•or^-bO 



12 

-02 21 



-17 



-16 



-23 



-19 



-4b 



-13 
-04 -13 



-13 



02 



-23 

— -29 



-Ob 
— -02 



00 

-02 -01 



-15 
26 -27 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
feeding Computation Reason 1 no Mode 



-14 
-16 -13 



-14 
— -21 



-34 



-29 



-15 



-08 
-14 -II 



24 



23 



-19 
— -34 



03 
— -01 



10 

16 09 



-40 
•24"""--44 



-9 
17 04 



-18 
— -25 



-ti 



14 

04 171 



-39 



-38 



-14 



-15 
04 — 



10 

41 -16 



-26 



01 



-02 



-23 



-22 



00 



-II 



22 

06 33 



-24 
-09 -31 



-08 



-17 
20 -24 



-01 



00 



-25 
— -30 



-Ob 

— -02 



18 

-18 31 



-3b 
-22 -38 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Vert able 

141. Advance organizers 
Are Important 



142. Teacher Should Ask 
Frequently If Students 
Understand 



14$. Some He view Is Good 
Everyday 



144. Allow Students to Choose 
Assignments Instead of 
Making One Assignment for 
All 

145. A Teacher Should 
Discourage Students 
from Moving Around 
Room Freely 



146. Directive Teaching 
Produces More Passive 
Student 



147. Ignore Mistakes to 
Avoid interruption 



148* Encourage Kids to 

Believe They Can Succeed 



149. Memory Assignments 
Should be Frequent 



Word 
Knowledg e 

20 
— IV 



-06 
19 — 



Word 

Discrim- 
ination 




Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading , Computation Reasoning 



12 

— -10 



03 
64 -I? 



-25 



-39 



-25 



-12 



-25 
— -37 



05 
09 00 



150. Often Ignore Students Who 27 
Continually Raise Their -05 58 
Hands *** 



09 



14 



23 



61 



23 



-07 



19 



01 

19 -05 



-09 



-02 
02 -03 



01 

— -0> 



23 

48 - J 



03 
— -10 



-03 
41 — 



-08 



03 



— -05 — 06 



-16 
.37 — 



-18 
— -04 



-45 



18 

29 09 



-08 
•32 16 



20 



09 



03 



19 



-38 
— — '-45 



07 
15 05 



49 
33"** 60 



17 

-15 35 



-13 
05 — 



03 
18 



-33 
— -22 



19 

09 25 



36 

04 533 73 



It 

-30 21 



-41 



-56 



-15 



06 



-38 
— -35 



07 
27 -05 



42 

Of" 68 



Table 2, cont»d. 



Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 

Knowledge 


Discrim- 
ination 


Reading 


Arithmetic 
Computation 


Arlthmetl 
Reason inq 


151. Show Students Purpose 
of Work 


-10 
— -01 


-02 
— 26 


21 

— 27 


-15 

07 


-09 

15 


152. "Practice Makes Perfect" 
Sums up Learning 


-24 
01 -36 


-10 
-02 -12 


-25 
-43 -20 


-23 
-34 -II 


-27 
-42 -23 


155. Praise In Some Way 
Alt Kids' Work 


13 

— 07 


25 

— 32 


It 

19 


-06 
— -13 


-17 
— -21 


154. Require Same Amount 
of Work From All 
Students 






mmm 


— 


— 


155. Don't Allow Deviation 
From instruction 


09 


18 


27 


25 


-10 


156. Good Text Is Store- 
house of Facts 


-04 

-21 


14 

04 


04 
— 07 


-05 
— -10 


-05 
— -15 


157. Teach Students How 
to Learn Effectively 


10 


10 


10 


-08 


-25 


158. Good Teacher Needs to 
Spend Little Time on 
Clarification 


— 


mm mm 


- 


— _ 


mmmm 


159. Students Should Stand 
While Reciting 


-10 


-04 


-27 


-19 


-16 


I6C. Most Visual Aids Are 
Not as Good as Printed 
Word 


17 

20 


06 
— -01 


-08 

— -II 


II 

19 


19 

23 



D 

D D 



D 0 



A A 



0 

0 D 



D D 



ERIC 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Word 

dumber Process Variable Knowledge 

161. Effective learning Cones -IS 
From Logically Organized -13 — 
Text 



162. Teachers Who Rely -02 
Heavi !y on Texts 04 -15 

Are Not as Effective 



163. Teachers Should Be 19 
Wrong Sometimes -05 41 



164. Teacher's Primary Job 22 
Is Explaining Subject 54 04 

Matter ~ 



165. Remid Kids to Ask -10 
When They Don't — -36 

Understand 



166. "o Specific Rules H 
for effective -02 II 

Teaching 



167. Routine Can Adversely -25 
Affect learning — -53 



168. Teaching Should he -15 
Evaluated Irde* n^ently -55 
of lear..^ Res*' s 



169. Without Prececal ^34 
Usefulness Knowledge -58 -16 
ts Without Value 



170. Teaching Techniques -05 
Must Be Adapted to 12 -22 

Individual Students 



Word 
01 scrim- 
i nation Reading 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reasoning Mode 



-01 



12 



-03 
-08 -06 



05 

-04 14 



31 

75 ««10 



-il 



-20 



00 

-57 34 



•08 
— -16 



05 



-42 



-20 
-4Q -03 



01 

02 -03 



-18 
-50 



02 
18 -05 



32 

42 3i 



03 
10 -01 



-03 
— -26 



05 

28 -03 



"3J. 
•50 



-10 



-39 



01 

03 -01 



-13 
-05 -17 



-20 



-30 



-10 
-21 -07 



25 
37 16 



18 

20 17 



-13 



-26 



-51 



22 

-07 42 



-02 



-22 



-36 



-06 
■12 -II 



22 

45 13 



07 

32 -12 



-57 



-58 



25 

-32 34 



01 

— -12 



-07 



-24 



-18 

-02 -27 



-13 

27 ^55 



17 



01 



-13 
•08 -07 



-22 
01 -41 



Table 2, cont'd. 

Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 

Knotfiecqe 


Dlscrlm- 
l nation 


Reading 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reason inq 


171 * Impact of Teacher is 
Far More Important 
Than Rest of School 
Envl ronment 


^35 


-35 


-04 


-12 


-23 


A 


172. In Most Classes Students 
Should be Ability 
Grouped 


-44 
-35 -- 


-38 

-33 ~ 


-17 

01 


-28 

-27 


-47 
-47 — 




173* Teachers Should Use 
Some of the Students 1 
Lingo 


-06 
-09 -10 


-II 
II -33 


-05 
-41 14 


06 

| -07 14 


-01 
-22 03 




174, Good Teaching and 
General Affection 
Are Separate 


08 

20 


22 

— 29 


-16 

— -15 


-15 
— -07 


01 

13 


0 


175. Teacher Should Reward 
Effort and Penalize Lack 
of It Regardless of 
Mastery Achieved 


19 

06 28 


21 

04 36 


09 

32 -02 


06 
35 -21 


09 
29 -04 




176, Teacher Should Avoid 
Use of Slang 


-13 

05 


-13 
-33 


08 

12 


-21 
-12 — 


-18 

-37 




177. Good Teacher Never 
Uses Compulsion 


-35 
-51 -22 


-34 
-48 -22 


-08 
-02 -15 


-18 
-19 -16 


-10 
-60 -12 




178. fn Average Classroom II 

of 20+, It is Unnecessary — 05 

to Know Individual Students 

Weil 


00 

— -04 


07 
— 15 


38 

— •— 53 


31 

— _46 


0 


179* Objective Exams are Not 
Good; No Original ideas 


25 

-14 52 


10 

-33 59 
sss 


22 

-5? 56 


03 

-36 35 


26 

-49 48 




180. Student Should Repeat 
Grammar Construction 
Until Correct 


-06 
— -15 


15 

26 


-f 1 

*"02 


-H 

-05 


-03 

03 


0 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Word 

Word DI scrim- Arithmetic Arithmetic 

Number Process Variable Know iedce {nation Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



181 a Relevancy Wt f I Not 
Help Of s Interested 
Student 


-19 

mm mm 


mmm 


-03 


-20 


-29 

MM MM 


-20 

MM MM 




182a Important to Make 
Definite Rufes About 
Good Teaching 


12 

-04 


17 


-04 
-18 00 


i7 

20 20 


37 

20 3=2 48 


50 
51 — 48 




183a Teacher Should be 

Expected to Spend Some 
Free Time with Students if 
It Wfli Help Them Learn 


to 

MM 


07 


28 

33 


-03 

08 


-10 
— -07 


-04 

II 


A 


184. Unrealistic That Student 
Get Along Without 
Teachers 


-26 

13 ^52 


05 
17 -03 


-33 

02 ^Si 


-23 
-21 -25 


-01 
17 -04 




185* Good Teaching 

Implies Much Teacher 
"alk 


31 




21 


14 


28 


21 


0 


I 86* Teaching Should Proceed 
on Principle That 
1 nte 1 1 ectua 1 Lea rn I ng 
ts Pleasurable 


07 




(2 


04 


-14 


-22 


A 


187a Usually Teacher f s Fault 

tin tin ^ i uutrnT uq&s hot 
Understand Assignment 


23 

17 


17 


13 

1 *> ISA 

12 -04 


-09 
-22 03 


05 

-1 1 09 


01 

-50 10 




I 88a One Should Not Do a 
Lot of Oral Evaluation 
of a Student 1 s Work 


08 

-09 




-f4 
-18 — 


03 

-52 


-18 

-52 — 


04 

-50 




189* Insight Into Nature of Our 
Number System W« If Not Re- 
duce Amount of DrU 1 Neces- 
sary 


-25 
-51 - 


14 


-09 
-36 05 


-f8 
04 -27 


-03 
08 -93 


07 

25 02 




190a All £xcep1 Exceptional 
Student Should Acquire 
Same Knowledge and 
Ski lis at Same Time 


-15 




-22 

MM MM 


ii 


05 


-04 


0 1 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

191. Praising Others Does 
Little to Stimulate 
Achievement 



192. Teaching Is an Art, 
Not a Science 



193. Teacher Should Check 
to see If Explanation 
Has Left Scmo Students 
Puzzled 

194. Agree that If Instruction 
Is Clear Few Discipline 
Problems Occur 



Word 

Knowledge 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination 



29 



25 



33 



50 



-21 



-14 

01 -28 



195. Disagree That Nonach levers -31 
Should be Fa I led — .48 



196. Lecture Method Is 
Seldom Desirable 



197. Competition In "Bees" 
Are Desirable Learning 
Activity 



03 



26 



25 
06 28 



198, Maximum learning Occurs When 
Both Teacher and Student 
Have a Definite Idea 
of What Is to Be Done 



15 



-15 



199. Better to Err In 
Underexplalnlng than -35 
Cverexpialning 

Extremely Concerned With : 

200, The Nature and Quillty -35 
of Instructional -31 -41 
Materials 



06 



13 



10 



20 



-08 



-12 
05 -27 



-21 
— -34 



-05 



-01 



27 

-06 40 



-II 



09 



-14 



-21 
02 -40 



Reading 
19 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reasoning Mode 



09 



42 



57 



-04 
— -08 



27 



13 



-19 
13 -26 



-19 
— -50 



09 



-38 



15 

•28 j2 



10 



-07 



-25 



-36 
■57™-3Q 



27 



-05 



-27 
■16 -40 



-03 



•20 



-15 



-35 



20 

-46 55 



00 



-07 



00 



-24 
-10 -36 



15 



03 



49 

— — 46 



-03 



-37 

•54 -31 



-17 
— -28 



-24 



-66 



30 

-69 48 



10 



-05 



-14 



-21 
25 -36 



0 

ERIC 



table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

201. Frustration with Routine 
and Inf lexlbl llty of 
Situation 



Word 

Word Di scrim- 

Know ledge Inatlon 



16 

-28 64 



14 



202. Becoming Too Personally 00 
Involved with Students 0B -06 



203. The Wide Range of 
Student Achievement 



204. Diagnosing Student 
Learning Problems 



-15 
09 -32 



-28 
00 -40 



205. Too Many Non Instructional 05 
Duties 06 00 



206. Insuring That Students 00 
Grasp Subject Matter 33 -27 

Fundamentals 



207. Working With Too Many -23 
Students Each Day -21 -24 



208. The Values and Attitudes 02 
of Current Generation 18 00 



209. Understanding the 
Phr losophy of the 
School 



210. Students Who Disrupt 
Class 



-07 
01 -08 



05 

29 -14 



-24 54 



09 
13 06 



-07 
-35 Oi 



-31 

03 -50 



14 

09 14 



07 
34 -16 



-18 
II -22 



03 

-07 17 



-14 
-30 00 



-04 
-12 01 



Reading 
40 

30 ■" SB 55 



-04 

22 -18 



-29 
-04 -37 



-37 
-20 -5! 



12 

01 22 



-18 

05 -28 



-17 

-10 -22 



29 
14 35 



06 

-02 09 



-05 
08 -12 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reasoning Mode 



37 

27 — 56 



08 
21 -08 



-16 
-06 -28 



-33 
■25 -35 



-15 
07 -41 



-21 
12 -34 



-28 
•04 -47 



12 

10 20 



-15 
-36 06 



06 
03 07 



48 

07 — 73 



15 

17 12 



-24 
-37 -31 



-31 
05 -41 



-21 
10 -34 



-14 
15 -35 



-30 
01 -40 



15 

17 22 



05 

-34 16 



II 

16 -01 



Table 2, cont'd. 



Number Process Vor table 



211. Student Use of Drugs 



212. Whether Each Student 
is Getting What (to Needs 



213. Emotional and Social 
Needs of Student 



Word 
Know I e doe 

-31 
-07 -52 



03 
46 -17 



-21 
20 -41 



214. The Wide Diversity of -17 
Student Ethnic and -40 -01 

Socioeconomic Background 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination^ 

-26 
-50 -09 



09 
27 -01 



-17 
12 -21 



-06 
-42 20 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 




-01 
-14 04 



For each set of three coefficients, the top (centered) coefficient Is for the 
e-rtlre sample, the coefficient at the tower left is for teachers of low SES 
students, and the coefficient at the lower right Is for teachers of high SES 
students. 

Probability values are indicated by underlining. £ >.I0 where no line appears; 
• 10 £ > .05 where one line appears; and d_ <.05 where two lines appear. 

Where dashes appear instead of correlation coefficients, variance on the Item was 
too tow to permit analyses for one or both subgroups or for the total group. In 
these cases subjects tended to ia nearly unanimous in agreeing or disagreeing 
with the item. A (agree) or D (disagree) are typed In the mode column to In- 
dicate the reason for tow variance. 



Table 3* Correlations between Teacher Questionnaire Combined Scores and Student 
Residual Gain Score* (averaged across four years) on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (decimal points omitted) J 



WK 



WD 



I. Motivate by using public j? j£ 

rewards -12 29 25 — 52 



2. Believe In good organization +27 
of materials & procedures -22 -33 



Focus on careful Instructional -12 
organization and systematic -Q4 -13 
teaching methods 

Emphasis on good classroom 08 
control 37 -17 



5* 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10. 
It. 



Belief In Importance of 12 
Individual Izlng student 16 0? 

learning 

Delfef In Importance of 00 
organizing and motivating 37 -QZ 



Belief In Importanco of 06 
affective aspects of teaching 01 12 



Gains satisfaction from 
wording with people 



Gains satisfaction from 
I nte 1 1 ectua t st I mu I at i on 
and public recognition 

Gain satisfaction from 
dedication to difficult 
teaching problems 

Academic grades do nuch to 
encourage students 



-3C Ot 



-27 

01 



17 

■23 31 

IS 

04 24 



-12 
-20 -07 



04 

03 00 



OS 

05 -07 



-09 



-25 



-24 
•32 -14 



-13 

■15 -10 



-03 
-02 -08 



02 

-02 00 



15 

■25 33 

31 



J2 
27 35 



-07 
-12 -05 



-C4 
-03 -04 



-16 
02 -30 



28 

16 39 



02 

•It 00 



10 

-23 24 



-01 
-21 13 



-01 17 



51 
22 47 

04 



AC 

.44 
40 45 



-27 
■21 -34 



-06 
06 -15 



-18 
■23 -14 



-04 
•35 24 



-31 
-47 -20 



-16 

-25 -06 



-05 
02 -18 



• ^7 
-13 -03 



26 
20 25 

23 

34 15 



AR 

.52 
43 41 



-36 
-23 -40 



-20 
II -17 



-07 
-42 03 



05 

-40 26 



-II 



07 



-06 
•24 04 



-09 
06 -18 



-10 
•! 1 -C4 



47 
16 — 50 

33 
« * ** 



ERIC 



Table 3, cont'd. 



12. Gain satisfaction from 
constructing and marking 
homework and tests 



05 



12 



13. Exams are good devices to help -36 
ttachur ova I ua to student -56 -22 
I earn I ng — 

14. <Q Is Important In teaching {7 

& evaluating studonts 27 N 



13. Tests should be uuod to 20 

improve, touching, not to 04 39 

evaluate students 

16. The school is nut as roupons- -CI 
ive to students* <s as It -25 -01 
should be 

17. Curriculum and academic materials 00 
are inappropriate Put un- -37 f9 
avoidable 

18. Teachers need more nelp from \c 
others so they can have ^ 97 23 
more time with students 

19. Concerned w/ doing job well and 05 
being liked by students for 07 04 
It 



20. Concerned w/getting along w/ 

children & school personnel II -20 



-14 



21. Concern w/p-roviding Irtdiv" -14 
Iduallzed and reality-based -07 -12 

Instruction 

22. Concern w/gulding students & 02 
providing stable emotional 19 -07 
& Intellectual cl i route 

23. Con.-.erned w/physicai limits -24 

In terms of time & materials - 46„ -15 



24. Concerned about betng favor- r4g„, 
ably evaluated for dolnq -43 -30 
a good job 



, WO 
14 

•24 30 



-IC 

•44 CC 



-01 
II -00 



07 

-13 23 



01 

-14 -01 



-02 
•22 03 



07 

09 -12 



07 

03 06 



-10 
-06 -08 



02 
li 03 



17 

09 20 



-05 
•30 15 



-26 



n 

ic 

33 It 



-13 
-27 -06 



2L 07 



-26 30 



-II 
-05 -16 



02 

0C 25 



-CC 
•24 04 



02 

-31 18 



-19 
-25 -21 



-17 
•32 -15 



-07 
-21 -02 



-CI 
-02 00 



-20 



AC 

-IC -2C 



•03 
52 15 



2C 



01 

-29 34 



02 

-23 17 



14 

-03 23 



02 

-II 02 



-07 

-29 II 



-31 

-31 -26 



-21 
■16 -20 



-21 



19 

23 12 



-22 



-32 -13 -25 -27 -I I 



14 

-37 -15 



-05 
-33 06 



13 

37 07 



30 

-10 L>0 



oc 



15 

■3'5 36 



-07 
-46 ~CU 



IC 

-IS 23 



-14 
-CO -17 



03 

21 12 



02 

-35 06 



15 

22 33 



-21 

06 -21 



90 



Table 3, cont'd. 



25. Fee is It Is necessary to 
teach particufar facts 



26. Class Is centered around 
student Input 



WK 
Ot 

21 -14 



-44 
*40 ~"-49 



27. Lessons are flexible & open -14 
to acacoi'tic student input -09 -10 



20. It's important to sumfiiariae r -07 

& revie* ioss>ons to mako suro 23 -27 
everyone understands. 



29. Toach facts rather than 
global concepts 



30. Prefers lecture or explana- 
tion to multi-media present- 
ation 

31. Students nead outdance but 
noi rigid structure 



32. Involve parents directly 
In the classroom 



33. Prefer to bring resources 
Into class rather than 
take children out of class 

34. Use of A-V aids 



35. Use of visitors from 
communl ty 

36. Competition Is dest able 



37. Elaborate planning and 
preparation is not 
necessary 



II 

00 13 



00 



34 



-06 
•21 01 



-13 
54 -36 



01 

•10 36 



01 

•05 06 



07 

40 04 



_ , WD . 
22 

23 19 



-27 
•30 -19 



-13 
•06 -II 



07 

30 -03 



34 

03 — 50 



-05 



16 



-01 

■17 00 



-03 

4* -28 



03 

-01 25 



03 

-18 24 



-II 
29 -34 



-09 

•26 -o; 



-?4 
-05 -51 



-I I 
•53 10 



_ l AC 
01 

-21 14 



-36 



00 



-03 17 

•02 -15 i 00 15 



00 



-43 16 



18 

■19 40 



-14 
■15 -15 



-12 

13 -20 



03 

-13 33 



-09 

-20 -05 



16 

23 15 



-II 

14 -22 



17 I 24 24 

03 29 -i3 56 ! 37 2C 



■21 



AR 
12 

■03 07 



■CO ~"-5l 



~1L "22 
-45 -II -42 -26 



-26 



-04 
■51 24 



21 

■21 45 



-27 
22 -47 



13 

-06 54 



-05 



21 



15 

31 05 



-17 
-30 14 



-10 
-06 -10 



-16 

-10- -00 



00 
30 -21 



25 

09 42 



-20 



02 

03 -02 



00 

23 CO 



-03 
-03 05 



-19 
-27 -15 



-12 
-24 14 



07 

1 9 -09 



Table 3 # cont'd. 



WK 



38. Plan daily for each subject 20 

59 -19 



39. Teaching to Individuals -10 
rather than to subgroups 10 -15 



40. Emphasis on class as a 13 
whole rather than Individuals 12 00 



41. Pressure to ac^ttive and 
emphasis academic mastery 
Is ben^riclat. 

42. Lessons should not be 
flexible 



43. leading is not difficult 
but It renulres effort 



44. Hunror and Interesting 

subject matter are I moor- 
tsnr Ingredients of teaching 

4i>. Be I eve students will work 
c n their own and establish 
rfelr Individual level 

40. P arsons! and social growth 
is more Important than 
icademfc growth 

47. Emphasis on discipline anu 
acditamic wor^ 



4J. Teacirors shout d maKu 
lessons interesting 



49 Learning Is more Important 
than attitudes 4 happlnous 
of students 



-21 
23 -47 



-22 
-13 -20 



-IS 

23 -53 



-23 
14 -3D 



-13 
C4 -34 



17 

21 C4 



CC 

39 -17 



-«.«# 
-27 -24 



5C. Learning should be Interesting 06 
not laborious 03 08 



, WD r > 
38 

51 — 25 



05 
17 02 



14 

00 17 



-12 
•00 -16 



-05 
•33 27 



-13 
40 -59 



-30 

I ~*-4l 



-15 

■IC -09 



-II 
-II -17 



21 

:i 13 



C3 
33 -i; 



-12 
-31 03 



25 
12 34 



-08 
-02 -13 



-02 
04 -CO 



-II 
25 -26 



-22 
-14 -27 



-14 

01 -27 



-34 
-C7 -52 



-CC 
■21 -36 



AC 

-19 
-15 -30 



-31. 
•23 -28 



10 



05 



06 



»3C 



•21 



Ct 

32 C2 



>3 -«4 



-12 



•23 



-I I 



-9' 
-27 04 



-15 
-14 -16 



-22 
0j -27 



•23 
12 -59 



C2 
i: -07 



35 C4 



-IC 

0-' -1: 



-I £ 



•2 r - 



-07 
19 -23 



_ AR 

-04 

•16 -07 



-33 
•33 -25 



14 

•21 17 



-27 
29 -27 



-02 
57 -10 



-34 
■C2 -4> 



-27 

* 1 «- V 



-i: 
31 -:? 

-C3 ~ 



«* 7 .. p 



•'.I 



-IC 
•37 -CI 



-09 

17 -16 



Table 3, cont ( d. 



51. teasurc success by class 
work habits and success 

In teaching slower children 

52. feature succors through 
students' understanding 



33. Drill & excessive p rob tun- 
solving Is beneficial In 
teaching math well 

54. Teaching strategics should 
be teacher-centered and 
well structured 

55. Be 1 1 eve subject matter 
Is more Important than 
social-emotional factors 

50. Set I eve teacher* s Job 
Includes helping child 
to teach himself along with 
some parent duties 

5'.. Recognizes importance of 
Integration of subject 
matter for teaching large 
class 

58. Preference for and orient- 
ation to high achievers 



WK 



-09 
•07 -10 



-I? 

22 
§5 00 



03 
37 -II 



•23 ~-63 



-19 

-33 -02 



-10 
•42 !i 



22 
16 30 



59. Actual instruction time k low 10 
because of control problems 15 09 
and too few personnel 

60. Feel problems stem from 10 
children themselves and -17 21 
their environment 

61. Interest in out-of -classroom -13 
aspects of teaching -38 09 

62. Use of student conduct and 09 
personal Qualities in assign- my, 37 
Ing academic grades 



10 

01 15 



-19 

24 



3C 

52 29 



It 

21 09 



-22 
-30 -14 



-04 
-10 10 



-01 
-25 10 



25 
05 42 



04 

05 -09 



-01 
-15 -01 



-08 
-I I -06 

28 

-01 49 



-20 

•13 -3H 



"20 



-05 
•I I -03 



-0| 
14 02 



-27 
22 -41 



AC 



-15 



-5t 



■09 



C3 



24 
03 38 



-03 
-25 14 



07 

•05 20 



10 

-07 25 
19 

00 25 



-00 
05 -27 



-03 
C5 -23 



17 

10 21 



05 

•05 13 



-a 

-14 ~-54 



-10 
06 -23 



-05 
-39 30 



08 
-44 57 



-01 
-to -01 



09 

-35 4JL 



23 
33 II 

14 

-02 27 



AR 



-oe 
-it -n 



-30 



17 

CI 20 



oc 

-03 -01 



-05 """-56 



-&C 
12 -05 



13 

••12 41 



24 
-32 5? 



-10 
-34 -15 



20 

-5.1 43 



-01 
02 03 

25 

05 39 



For each set of three coefficients, the top (centered} coefficient is for thr. 
entire sample, the coefficient at the tower left is for teachers of low CCS students, 
and the coefficient at the lower right Is for teachers of high 5£S students. 

Probability values are indicated by underlining, p >.I0 where no line appoars; 
.I0>£ > .05 where one line appears; and £ < .05 where two lines appear. 



or, 



Table 4, Composition of Combined Scores from Teachor Interview 
Showing Factor Loadings and directions of Loadings 



Teacher plnccs somo restrictions on Involvement f th parents or on paren+al 
involvement In school 

-80 No reservations about contacting parents about a normallv stable child 
who shows up upset (as opposed to dolnq so only If teacher thought f + 
necessary) 

-68 Barents as well as school personnel should have a say In determining 
school curriculum 

+72 Parental Involvement In determining school curriculum should be 
restricted 

u t 

. ^g rents play an Important rofo In teacher-child rapport 

+53 Parent-home problems are a factor In barriers to rapport 

+53 Teacher can establish better rapport with child by working with parents 

Parental cooperation-uncooperat Ion Is defined by Interest In child and not 
by behavior to teachor 

+66 An Ideally cooperative narant Is Interested In child and willing to 
help him/her 

-29 An Ideally cooperative parent Is one who supports, helps, and mnathl/o 
with the teachor 

-50 An uncooperative parent Is one who Is critical, defensive, blamos 
teacher and Is non-support I ve of her 

The school and classroom Is onen to parents* visits without restrictions 
at anytime 

+59 °a rents are always welcome, anytime, without restrictions 
-G6 Parents should give advance notice of their visits or be limited to 
periodic visits (soma JImltat4ons) 

Teacher namos disadvantages of bus Inn In terms "of" chT fliren*s" emotl Vnal harm. 

Busing causes loss of neighborhood concent and school ID, after 

school activities 
+54 fiusing leads to racial or emotional adiustment nroblams 

Black students' needs; language- instructions I but no soclal-omo^Knal 
+48 Slack children have language- instructional needs 
-OB [J lack children have social-emotional needs 

Teachor does independent reading about education tuool-.z) 

+52 " Teacher has raad some books on education 'f"n' "last V>?»r 

+35 Toacher h read instructional, mothods uoote in last year 

+51 Toacbar read books on human relations, self-concept in last y.ar 

Teacher subscribes to magazines 

+59 Teacher subscribes to some magazines 

+70 Teacher subscribes to 3 or morr> magazines 



Table 4, cont*d 



\K loachor roll os on school oersor.n-;l for .-nJvtco asout '^\nr.-> 
+57 Js33 advisors" for "curriculum m'J toachino adv? 

♦4*> Usei supervisors, curriculum medalist, -ir-; ot*. r r-.v^.r': In ~,r.hr,cl 

I3« Teacher relies on psychological scrvicus 

+74 Uses advisors for "problems referrals and tostir.n" 
+43 l!so3 psychologists and testers 
+38 Uses counselors 

1 1 • Teacnor Inpllas she tak^s an active- rele in Individuals!/^, rot'-ic'* ; m 
+49 fo provide for Individual 31 f "feroncs's, TeacKor aTvos • d'Tvi-Jua! 

assignments with different* success levels (net ^ust ?;xtra wor;:, 

special mention of different expectations) 
+G6 If ciild Is not ready for a subject, teacher mentions rate ... line, 

and other special efforts and not lust living easier wrrk 
+49 If child can f t do math seatwerk, qlves remedial wcrh an^ social 

assignment, mentions som^ specific extra effort 

12 1 Response to motivation problems: teachar makes a direc* affort an ; dc?~ 
not refer to outside help 

+76 To motivate under-achievor, uses "tricks", finds n^rMcular Interests, 

emphasizes strengths 
-43 To motivate under-ach lever, teacher consults oth^rr. 

13, Teacher exhibits favorable attitude toward conduct grades 
+59 For report cord grades' In conduct areas 
-64 Against report card grades In conduct anas 

+G4 Advantages of conduct grades* feedback to naronts, child, teachers 
-51 Dlsadvantaoes of conduct qrades: sticimatlza child 



i4. 



Teacher uses own diagnosis to plan teaching 
+47 Vo provT3e f or I ndi v i dua l d i f f erences , 



diannosos individual aptitudes 
and interests 

+77 Uses 50? or more teacher-made tests (not rcadv-mad© tests) 
-79 Uses less than 50£ teacher-made tests 

+48 When child doesn f + understand something, determine ff problem stems 
from more general source (hear I no, etc#) 

1 5 ♦ Teacher f s use of non-objective records also 
+6^ keeps non-academic records 
+57 Keeps subjective comments, observations 

I6# T eacher uses her own judgement based on performance (r.r.n-tost ■ 

+1>4 determines readiness at beg Inn I ng of vear h'/ oT^orvaTTcns an'! : udwien f 
+47 Forms and changes reading groups on basis of teacher 1 s ludow&nt r,f 
performance 

17. Use of only subjective criterion to fudge success 

+74 Measures Teaching success by affective moans only 

-44 Measures teaching success by subjective and ncn-sus : *cti ve m^ans 



ERLC 



J)5 



Table 4, cont'd. 



18. '■■>acher " bases response to a mistake on child's explanation 

+w Wen child makes mistake while checking, teacher nuostions child 
+51 When a child doesn't understand something, teacher analyses 
student's response to material In order to diaqnoso problem 

19. Teacher Indicates that keeping up the pace of the class Is noro important 
than waiting on child, sustaining, correcting 

-57 Waits on response tonqer than 30 seconds 

+5£» If child Is confused and doesn't understand the question, teacher 

asks another chl Id 
+40 Ignore, do nothing for slang and dialect 
-47 Discourage, correct, or model correct for slanq or dialect 

20. Teacher describes a specific approach to no rosponso a-> opnosQd tr. non- 
spec? f Jc wait I no , . - 

♦73 To no re^pons^, rephrase, new question, reneat 

-50 Urge response, wait, but no mention of specific strategy 

•50 Wafts "not too long" on rosponso 

♦55 ..'alts less than 30 seconds 

21. '^sponso to not paying attention; sustnTnlr.g vij-:-. child 

-58 If not paying attention, tsac'icr or someone repeat » .•/ ? *h saw. --.fid 
-43 "."ion cnlld Is stuck on work readinq grcup, emphaslz*) Physical 
structure, clues 

22. Tsachor sustains for incorrect responses 
+40 Sustains for i ncorrect response' 

♦70 When child Is stuck on word In readinq nroua, '>mn!-a«vi^3 physical 
structure, clur-s 



23. T->achor mentions using special techniques and "tricks" tc intarost studonts 
wSan teaching L.A. 

♦69 Uses bookclub books, children's books as supplomontary renders 
+52 Uses topical, special Interest books as •; ^lemon-torv readors 
-GR Uses lass than 3 tvnes of extra readers 

♦57 Uses general Introduction to stories In reading croup to create Interest 
+42 Teacher spell inq by word uso 

» 

24, Limits use of kids at beard In some way 

+40 Always does tf>c first board example or all examples 'ners^lf 
-54 Uses kids for board work 30£ or more of the time 

25. Use of game- type activities to teach L.A. 
+bb Uses pictures, av aids 

+55 Uses non-book exercises to teach spelling: games, loo'<-say, drill 

26, Cause for reading failure lies In child and not in »ho sc'toI 

+58 Poor background results in lack of readiness sTTTTs .Afch causes 

reading problems 
-49 Teaching and program limitations lead to reading failure 




Table 4, cont'd. 



27. U"»e of non-book materials as supplements 

-40 Keeps available supplementary readers and old textbooks 

♦50 To help slow readers, uses spaclal materia I-audio visual aids, flash cards 

22* Teacher arranges student activities which do not require direct teacher tine 
+39 Use of Teaming centers 

+42 Gives extra class rosponsfb? I Iti&s to high achievers (nser ♦u+oriro, 
clerical ) 

29. Use of TV shows 

+63 Uses music-art shows 

+53 Uses science health shows 

+35 Uses general TV shows (e.q. Sesame Street) 

30. Use of some patterned -turns In reading group 
-55 Uses only random readlnq order 

+63 Uses both random and ordered reading 

31 . High use of spelling bees 

+32 Four or more spelling bees a ysar 
-33 I to 3 occasional spoiling bees 

32. Teacher bases judgement of Innovations on their social -emotional effect's 
+74 Advantages of soclal-emotionaV a'c^"! vT't'le'sV self knowledge and nrldo 
+80 Advantaga of magic circle: self-exnressfon and understand In 

+68 Advantage of magic circle: understanding of others 
+65 Advantage of learning centers Is variety, interest, en ioymont of 
children 

+43 Advantage of team-teaching Is increased variety In T-chlld and 
Child-child r&latlonshlns 

33. "robloms with rapport stom from the child 

+40 Something In the child cause's barrier to rapport 

+74 Can establish better rapport by specific effort wifh kid 

34. Teacher mentions concern with social -emotional needs of 'text can~An«?rf cans 
In classroom 

+40 ftexi can-Amor leans have soacial needs for social-'V'otional-cul turo! 
adjustment 

+3U The best way to teach 'iexican-An-jrican ciildrer, is to accent, 
understand ff\9\r culture, have an onen artitude 

35. Positive attitudes toward TV 

+53 Advantages of TV: Instruction I 
+48 Advantages of TV: fun, interesting 

36. Judges disadvantages of Innovations In terms of how kids am affected and 
net how teach r>r Is affected, 

-59 Disadvantage of' team teaching Is that planning tnhes mors flm* and work 
+68 Disadvantage of team teaching Is that kids suffor from lack of 
I : I contact 

+46 Disadvantage of IGE Is that It is not good for the I- Ids 

+49 Disadvantage of Plr.n A Is tha* the kids neod a snoclai environment 

ERIC 
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Table 4, cont'd. 



37. Tnactfon to AISD currlcufar charges was teacher chanoa 
+?0 AISD currlcular changes have affoctM teaching 

+50 AISD currlcular changes have led to changes In Instructional approach 
in some way 

38. Kays 1" which teacher can prepare lossons 
+58 Prepare by subject 

+6ti Prepare bv unit 

+57 Prepare by combination of content ind time 

39. Teacher keeps test scores private and does not publicize 
+41 Keeps test scores private to all 

•46 Publicizes some scores and keen others private 

40. Understanding Is more Important than confidence In teaching 
+44 Understanding Is more necessary 

-42 Confidence is more necessary 

41. Humanistic, understanding approach to discipline, "try to seo child's sido" 
+t>J if child is cheating when checklno, discuss it privately, uso 

non-punitive, rational approach 
+49 Advice on manaqement to new teachers: be human, Involve. kids, bo 
fair, warm, kind 

+48 Children act out as ouMet for Internal twsfw*— justification In 

terms of something outside of child's control 
+64 Privately talk to sulking or defiant child 
-52 Redo sloppy assignment (absolute, no qualifications) 
+48 May or may not redo sloppy assignment, depending on child an»J situation 

42. Punishment; use of non-punltlve techniques Instead of Isolation or loss 
of privilege 

-43 Use of isolation 

+46 As punishment, talk to child, send to counselor 

-65 Most effective punishment is removlnq privilege or Isolation 

+54 "lost effective punishment Is talklno to child 

+50 For a disruptive showoff, talk to alone 

+43 For a disruptive, emotionally disturbed child, qlve an alternative 
behavior to do 

43. Teacher involves kids in determining classroom rules 

+43 ' Teach children To to Mow ruies by Invoivino them In nlannlnn 
-43 Teacher makes rules, tells kids, but does not discuss at all 

44. 'tost common discipline problem Is noise and not children's dlir invA for 
each other (Teachor's priorities for classroom ordar: author I tar I an vs. 
more humanistic interests? J 

+59 r'ost common discipline problem Is noise 

-42 'lost common discipline problem Is disrespect for ether children 
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Table 5. Correlations be-Ueen Teacher Interview Uncomblned Scores and 
Student Residual Gain Scores (averaged across four years) on 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (decimal points omitted). 1 



Preparation of Lessons : 

1. Daily 

2. Weekly 

3. At School 

4. At Home 



Begin Lesson With : 

5. Specific Attention 
Getter 



Word word DIs- 



Arl thmet I c Arl thmet I c 



Number Process Variable Knowledge M j ja [ i>a jj fl0 Reading Computation Rsasoning Mode 



12 

16 OS 



-02 
>!9 09 



13 

54 — 



18 

31 19 



-29 
— -39 



6. Advance Organizers 01 

-27 20 



7. Asks Questions 
Involving Kids* 
Experience 



8. Have Lessons Prepared, 
Materials Ready 



9. Method of Beginning a 
Lesson Depends on Lesson, 
Subject* Child 



-20 
•32 -05 



03 



II 



30 

03 33 



Class Discussion : 

10. High Use of Class 
Discussion 



07 



-18 



04 

-20 16 



-20 
-07 -30 



24 

57 — 



17 

19 24 



09 



08 



-07 
-06 -09 



-14 

-48 20 



32 



66 



08 
03 14 



-II 



-35 



-10 
-27 -02 



13 

-23 32 



02 



-17 
-43 -01 



18 

-02 36 



18 



-03 
04 -09 



-41 



"-46 



08 

-08 17 



-10 
-05 -16 



00 



04 



30 

00 46 



-09 



-38 



03 



33 



-04 

-06 05 



-03 



-21 



07 
04 II 



-22 
-21 -18 



24 
36 — 



2& 
20 52 



-06 
-37 — 



-14 

-73 05 



06 
14 02 



06 



51 



15 

-28 51 



02 



-13 



13 

29 08 



-21 
•34 -13 



18 

73 — 



37 

34 48 



23 



-25 



99 



Table 3, cont'd. 

Word 



Number Process Variable 


Word 

Knowledge 


Discrim- 
ination 


Reed Ins 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reason Inn Mode 


Ik D*scus*lon Usee" to Get 
Child Input & Partici- 
pation, Group Planning 


-10 
-33 -14 


-17 
00 ^46 


> 

j -05 
! .08 -01 

! 


10 

-02 07 


20 
28 02 




12* Discussion Used as Teacher 
Tool, to Share Information 
Check Knott ledge 


-06 
00 -06 


-23 
-08 -43 


I -» 

-30 -16 


00 

-01 04 


-07 
07 01 




13* Discussion Used to 
Introduce a Net* Toole 

w WW W W Wr*W WW^P W0 ww^pww w ^^^r v 


-04 

02 


-21 


-10 
06 


01 

oo 


07 
08 — 


D 


14. Discussion Useful With 
Specific Topic 


18 

-01 37 


13 

14 17 


10 

14 08 


27 
38 23 


34 

45 41 




IS. No Homework or Limited 
Homework Assigned 


-16 
-33 -03 


-04 
-07 01 


-21 
-53 -08 


-13 
-14 -II 


01 

»6 -05 




Purposes of Seatworkt 














16. 01 agnostic 


07 
26 -08 


-19 
10 £44 


07 

-09 17 


14 

-34 02 


-12 
-24 -15 




17. Management-Related 


-21 
-43 -12 


-06 
-28 06 


-28 
-39 -25 


-24 
-20 -33 


-07 
-21 -03 




purposes of Homework: 














18. Extension of School Time 


-20 
-36 


-13 
07 


-34 

-52 — 


-18 
**30 — 


-17 

***** 


D 


19. Instructional 


27 

-14 53 


II 

-35 42 


28 
21 36 


06 

-20 26 


03 

-62 25 




Make Homework Assignments bv: 














20. "Explaining** 


09 
31 33 


-07 
-21 -01 


-10 

-56 13 


07 

-07 17 


23 

-08 31 
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Table 5, cont'd* 



Number Process Variable 

21* Demons* rating. Giving 
Examples 



22, Discussing, Relating to 
Material & Purpose, Probe 
for Understanding 

Audio-Visual Aids : 

23, Uses Overheiq Projector 

Advantages of A-V aids ; 

24, Instructional, Supp te- 
nant Teacher 



Word 
Knowledg e 

-05 
-10 00 



31 

•06 55 



-05 
-32 00 



05 

-19 19 



25* Motivating, Interesting, -12 
Kids Like Them 04 -24 



26* Enrichment, Variety 
of Experience 



27. Management-Related 

lit 

28. Use of TV 

Which TV Programs ; 

29* Language Arts or Spanish 

Advantages of TV ; 

30. Variety, Enrichment 



• -05 
-29 16 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination. 

01 

19 -II 



23 
06 34 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading, Computation Reasoning Mode 



-06 



14 



-06 



-21 



-32 



-22 



08 

►19 29 



-02 
-02 -16 



21 

23 19 



00 
14 -12 



-06 
•08 -01 



-II 



05 



21 



23 



-24 



-32 



08 

22 00 



-07 

•42 09 



34 
29 43 



09 
01 14 



06 

-2o 24 



-17 
• 14 -21 



-16 
.46 .04 



-26 



00 



-04 

— -12 



-01 
— 02 



06 

-02 10 



06 

.15 29 



22 

01 39 



15 

31 -II 



27 

24 28 



-21 
04 -43 



09 
19 04 



-21 



-29 



05 



06 



05 
— 03 



-14 

-II 00 



29 

-08 45 



12 

42 -15 



23 
28 30 



-II 
II -22 



00 
15 12 



-12 



14 



05 



20 

-26 17 



-06 



-07 



25 
35 24 



-j 01 



Table 5, crat'd. 



13 

54 -tO 



Number Process Variable 

01 ^advantages of TV : 

31* Kids Are too Passive, 
See Too Much 



32. Must Fit It Into -02 
Curriculum end Schedule -29 . 18 



33. No Disadvantages or No* -42 
Intrinsic Disadvantages -07— "*»62 



Uses Activities to Promote 
Social "Emotional Development* 



Word 

Word 01 scrim- 
Know I edce I nation 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
faadtng Computation Reason I no Mode 



34. Direct Activities 



33. Indirect Activities 



Advantages of Soc let-Emotion al 
Development Activities t 

36. Children Gain Knowledge 
of Others, Improved 
Relationships 



37. Changes In Overt 
Behavior 

Disadvantages of Social- 
Emotional Activities ? 

38. Produces Emberassmant to 
Some Chi Idran 



39. Some Disadvantages 
Noted 



50 "*~49 



-48 
.43 "■-48 



10 

-09 36 



23 
62 01 



09 



33 



10 

20 -03 



13 

49 -07 



-05 
08 -13 



-41 
-19— -54 



52 

32 68 



-47 
•46r =s: -45 



12 

07 28 



18 

54 -06 



-13 



07 



-06 
II -09 



03 
10 00 



00 

-12 05 



-39 
|6=-t0 



34 

21 44 



-23 
-05 -40 



12 

-19 24 



II 

18 08 



02 



04 

73 -27 



06 

-02 -08 



-08 
•10 -05 



-15 
-20 -40 



30 

13 44 



-28 
•17 -34 



14 

29 IS 



08 
14 05 



II 



14 



21 

37 02 



-16 
-01 -22 



-01 
II 06 



-36 
24 £k 



22 49 



-44 
-40 = -42 



03 
II 21 



-18 
09 -19 



-12 



-16 



14 

38 -04 



^ MO 



13 

— 33 



3: 

-52 -14 



Tablo 5, cont'd. 

Number Process Variable 
Maolc Circle Technique : 
40. Familiar With It 



41. Use It 

Advantages of Maolc Circle t 

42. Skill learning 

ptsadvantaoes of Magic Circlet 



43. Soma Disadvantages Noted -22 

-04 



44. Procedure I /Management -27 
Problems -02 ' 



How Children Are Given Choice 
Regarding Assignment: 

45. Structured Choice -04 



Word 

Word Olscrlm- 
foowtedm InMlQ" 



-08 



03 



21 



Results of Children Choosing 
Assignment : 

46. Other Positive Results 



T ypes of Records Kefl tt 
47. Test Scores 



-03 
-07 -09 



-10 
12 -07 



48. Health Data 08 

06 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reason inn Moce 



24 



30 



-16 
•38 03 



15 



00 



06 



15 



-12 



14 



22 



-06 
13 -07 



-01 
03 -02 



-30 



-39 



27 



50 



-II 
-40 -02 



-07 



09 



-19 



05 



-32 



-03 



-09 



20 



04 

13 01 



05 

-12 13 



04 



03 



34 

— ~" 16 



-18 
-23 -06 



18 



12 



-03 



27 



-27 



18 



-17 
-05 — 



-09 
•17 -10 



•08 
-07 -08 



-12 
.33 — 



12 

— -01 



-37 
-39 -36 



(8 



28 



-35 



17 



-48 



13 



12 



-13 
-19 -16 



-21 
-06 -24 



-18 



-52 



ERIC 
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Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 
Advantages of Learning Canters ; 



Word 

Knowledge 



49* Academic Gains & Jns+ruc- -01 
t tonal Uses -04 



SO. Non-academic Gains 



-15 
-46 05 



Disadvantages of learning Centers ; 

51. Procedural (Time, Space, 13 
Organization) -14 52 



52. Management/Con tro I / 
Discipline Hard to 
Maintain 

WtHing to Use Learning Centers ; 

53. Unqualified Yes 



-06 
01 -07 



-15 
-52 05 



Advice to New Teachers Regarding 
Learnt no Centers ; 

54. Systematic Approach 



12 

00 2i 



55. Procedure I Consideration 16 

-21 34 



56. Introduce by Discussion, -II 
Explain Rules, involve -53 (6 
Kids in Planning 



57. Start Slowly with Few -20 
LC's and Build Over Time — -32 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination 



16 

25 It 



07 
13 23 



21 

02 37 



-15 
-08 -20 



-04 

-II -01 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



13 

23 06 



18 

-08 31 



-43 

-56=-36 



-24 
— -40 



07 

-29 26 



-14 
-44 00 



II 

-36 36 



-05 
-21 00 



-04 

-If 00 



-II 
-40 01 



23 
45 35 



-07 

-32 04 



-24 
— -26 



-02 
-10 08 



-15 
-36 03 



00 
02 -04 



-12 
-47 26 



-02 
-03 -04 



08 

-15 29 



58 
47 5=5 65 



-02 

12 07 



-50 
— — -36 



-07 
-24 00 



-29 
-65 -13 

£3333 



21 

04 20 



-20 
-56, -03' 



-13 
19 -29 



05 

-16 18 



41 

31 5=3 43 



-12 
•21 -II 



-49 



-39 



Tab la 5, cont'd. 



EtBBfeaC P 'oeess Variable 



Word 

Word Otscrtra- Arithmetic Arithmetic 

Know lod ge t nation Read Inn Computation Roasonlnn Mode 



Prevlda to?" , fndi v i dua! Differences bv > 
58. Grouping 



-19 
-35 02 



59. Individual lz«>i 
Assignments 



60. Supplementary Materials 
& Teaching Time 



29 

— 12 



04 
— 00 



Do Esoeclal tv for High Achievers ; 

61. Creative Activities -02 

-02 



Do Especially for Low Achievers ; 
62. Peer Tutors 



63. Extra Teacher Time or 
Parental Kelp 



64. Encouragement, Effort; 
to Solid Self-Confidence 

Open Classroom: 

65. Some Open Classroom 
Experience or Exposure 



Advantages of Open Classroom : 

66. Academic Advantages & 
Teaching Opportunities 



22 
34 12 



36 

31 —45 



05 

22 -16 



-17 
-19 -22 



-08 



02 



67. Named at Least One Advantage -02 

-27 14 



-28 
-46 -18 



21 

- 15 



-09 



-14 



09 

05 — 



26 

40 14 



07 

21 00 



09 
40 -22 



-16 
-51 -10 



-16 
-42 -05 



-II 



II 



-04 
•22 07 



-15 



-55 



16 



33 



04 



00 



II 

07 13 



39 

51—38 



-13 
-08 -17 



05 
07 02 



00 



24 



32 

01 5£ 



04 

-02 08 



-10 



-19 



18 



34 



05 



25 



29 

28 29 



24 

55 18 



-14 
-10 -27 



00 

-22 15 



-04 



06 



17 

-14 46 



08 

-02 01 



06 

— -01 



07 



12 



02 



18 



28 

45 21 



29 

31 33 



-15 
-05 -26 



-12 
"62 06 



-16 



12 



10 

-30 33 



J? r*> ?~ 

J MO 



Table 5, cont'd. 



Word 

Word 01 scrim* Arithmetic Ari rnmotie 

iij^gr Procots Variable Know t edge I nation Reading Cgm>utatlon Raasonlr^. Mode 



pi ^adwantaoe ef Open Classroom t 

65. Disadvantage to Child In 
Soma Way 



17 

05 23 



>. Dlsclpline/Mse Problem 31 

63 12 



70. Too Many Demands on 20 
Teacher's Time 16 — 

Team Teachings 

71* Has Mad Experience with 00 
Team Teaching 45 — 



Advantages of Team Teaching s 



30 

47 33 



23 
69 -09 



2$ 



17 



72. Children Benefit Academi- 03 
cally. Easier to 07 
Individual tie 



It 



73* Teachers Shore Knowledge, -12 
work. Suggestions -19 -03 



74. Teacher Has Lighter 04 
Load, Can Teach Her -08 07 

Specialty 



Disadvantages of Team Teachings 

79. Time Problems with Class -29 
Limits * Transitions -22 -42 



76. Must Have Teacher -17 
Cooperation a Flexibility -40 -03 



04 



33 



23 

08 Jfc 



-19 
-22 -14 



07 

-29 28 



-08 
14 -31 



-07 
-14 -02 



38 
24 48 



30 

43 26 



01 



02 



-10 



-20 



-03 
-01 -07 



03 
02 03 



•03 
14 03 



-28 
02 -46 



-02 
-IS 04 



49 
46 — 51 



31 

58 08 



02 
17 — 



-08 



02 



-15 
-19 -04 



-06 
-09 00 



-19 
•28 -17 



-04 
23 -33 



II 

It ii 



43 

99 — 39 



13 

50 -01 



-20 



06 



-22 



-15 



-14 
-33 02 



-17 
09 -21 



-30 

•71 -22 



-19 

15 -32 



00 
18 -06 
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Table 5, cont'd. 



mtSL'll Process Variable 

77. Hes Had Experience with 
or Exposure to IGE 



Advantages of ICE: 

73. Academic Advantages 



79, At Least One Advantage 
Named 



Disadvantages Of IGE : 

80, Procedural and 
Management 

Willingness to Use .jflSt 

81. Would Use or Maybe 
Would Use IGE 

Non-Graded Cfassroom t 

82* Experience or Exposure 
to Non-Graded Classroom 



Word 

Word Dlscrim- 
Knowledgo I nation 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Read! net Qownutatlon Reason Inn Mode 



19 

25 06 



-II 
05 -15 



-Ob 



23 



-01 



-07 



04 

13 -10 



05 

26 -10 



Advantages of Non-Graded Classrooms t 



83. Academic Advantages 



-04 



Individualized, S» if -paced -05 -05 



84. Emotional Advantages 

Disadvantages of Non-Graded : 

85. Procedural-Time, Material 



86. Disadvantage to Kids, 
including Age-Grouping 



-24 
'44 -21 



-05 



-04 



24 

38 08 



17 

34 -04 



-15 
-15 -16 



•05 
07 - 



28 
— 36 



04 
05 -03 



-04 
00 -08 



-06 

07 -17 



-31 
-56 -18 



-13 



00 



30 
15 38 



01 

-03 05 



-21 
33 -51 



-06 



69 



19 

— SO 



24 

37 23 



00 
04 -01 



08 

15 06 



-06 
-18 03 



-28 



-35 



-03 

C7 -05 



-04 
-21 02 



-09 
40 -45 



01 



42 



-02 



-13 



26 
35 12 



-23 
-31 -17 



08 

17 -01 



07 

-06 14 



-21 
-45 — 



-17 
02 -41 



15 

-29 24 



-2S 

14 -39 



38 



-20 
— -29 



-06 
15 -27 



-15 

-31 -18 



03 
40 -04 



-15 
-17 -23 



-31 



-68 



• 18 
-18 -23 
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Table 5 t cont'd. 



NuftUor Process Va r ia bl e 

87, Lack of Feedback to 
Parents, Kids, Schools 



Wore 

Word 01 scrim- 
Kn owledge I nation 



-09 



-05 



88. At Least One Disadvantage 18 



06 



Wl H Ingness to U^e rion^*reded Classroomi 



89. Would »j$a *inn- 
Graded Class -oom 



-0? 
-33 08 



If Child Answers Question Correct ly * 

90, Acknowledge Correctness 18 
(No Praise) 15 22 



91. Response to Answers depends -20 
on Child and Question — -II 



If Child Gives Incorrect Answer; 
92, Ask another 



-28 
-16 -39 



93. Emphasize Some Positive 

Asosct of Response "" 5 * 23 



If Child Doesn't Know , Answer* 
94. Ask Another 



95. Stay with ttilld, 
Sustain 



If Child Gives No Rasnonsei 
98. Ask Another 



00 
14 -06 



33 
18 — 64 



-17 
24 -33 



-0? 



-0ft 



06 
— 03 



-26 
-32 -25 



29 

42 20 



-30 



-31 



-29 
-05 -48 



-02 
-40 24 



-04 
05 -09 



36 

10 ~ 52 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
RPfidJng C o mp u tati o n Reasoning Mode 



-OS 
— -17 



-21 
-- -21 



26 

•13 46 



04 

-10 II 



12 



12 



-36 
•24 -46 



-02 
— -C? 



-28 
— -35 



14 

-19 



34 

40 31 



-04 



-03 



-22 



05 ^46 



-05 00 
•58 22 -26 21 



-21 
03 -35 



-06 
39 -50 



22 



54 



-22 
04 -36 



14 

55 -22 



33 

-20 75 



-27 
06 -51 



03 

— 031 0 



-15 

— -21 



13 

-03 >I3 



29 
61 14 



-15 
— -07 



-36 
-10 -45 



07 

-36 28 



-06 
29 -19 



48 

-04 — 69 



-54 
-34 8S! "*-57 



Table 5, cont'd. 

Number Process Variable 
97. Ratum to Child Later 



Word 

Word Dlscrlm- 
Know ledge (nation 



14 
53 — 



05 



98. How Long Teacher Awaits 
Response Depends on Child 14 -06 
and Situation 

If Child Wasn't Paving Attention t 

99. Remind Chi id to Listen, Get 3J. 
Attention - A Neutral -15 55 
Response ~~* 



100. Criticism, Scolding - A 
Negative Response 



If Child Doesn't Understand 
Question: 



-09 

22 -07 



101. Repeat, Rephrase 



05 

•17 28 



(02. Uses Occatlon as Indl- 07 
cation of Need to Re teach 12 09 
or Additional Work 

if Seatwork is Correct : 

103. Verbal or Written Praise ii 

20 10 



104. Reward 



-33 
-23 '-45 



If Seatwork Is Incorrect Because 
Child Misunderstands: 

105. Ra teach or Additional 

instructional Effort -40 



(06. Give Easier Assignment, 
More Practice 



-05 



(5 



25 



20 



43 



-04 

10 -20 



16 

•17 31 



-04 
06 04 



-22 
-45 01 



29 

21 4i 



-14 
51 -09 



04 
t9 -08 



-10 



-40 



Readin g 
18 

42 



-12 
-19 -09 



38 

24 ss= 59 



-12 
-42 -10 



21 

42 12 



14 

-27 33 



23 
02 34 



-35 
-38 -37 



04 



-19 



-03 



03 



14 



07 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reasoning Mode 



26 



•II 
-30 02 



25 
16 24 



-25 
•10 -25 



04 

•12 26 



-13 
-21 -01 



M 

24 03 



-19 
-12 -27 



•18 



-31 



08 

— -II 



-C8 



54 



-13 
-59 02 



1L 
26 — 41 



-37 
-13 -34 



08 
-08 21 



-09 
-19 05 



Oi 

16 01 



-17 
06 -37 



08 



-17 



-20 



-18 



3 00 

ERIC 



Tabid 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 



Word 
Knowledge 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



If Seatwork Is tncorrflgt 

Because Sloppy 4 Done Too Quickly : 

107. Redo It (No Qualifications) -04 

11 -30 



108. Redo, If (Depends on Child) -04 



05 



Determine Readiness By : 
109. Old Records 



110. New Testing 



Tests r1 ftlven By ; 

Ml. Unit or Situational 
Need 



II2. Time Intervals 



U s e of Tests * 

HS. T<*sts are Useful But Must 
Be Supplemented With 
Teacher's Judgement 



II4. Show Tests Only to Child 
and Parent 

Parts of Speech t 

U5. It Is Important to Know 
Names of Parts of 
Speech 



-II 
>li -02 



26 

02 43 



-15 



04 



-05 



-19 



12 



05 



II 

II IS 



-2 1 
•22 -14 



-03 
-16 -05 



01 

— -02 



-06 
29 -25 



16 

-05 33 



27 



08 



-02 



-24 



09 



-16 



05 

-15 21 



-04 



-07 
18 00 



-20 
— -28 



02 

-03 02 



50 

14 72 



-0! 



33 



-15 



-08 



-15 
— -19 



09 

07 10 



-01 

-05 03 -04 -01 



-17 
-42 -08 



-05 



-II 



06 
18 04 



20 

■19 55 



07 



33 



03 



-04 



-02 



13 



II 

-02 25 



-14 
09 -26 



-12 
-45 -21 



-14 
— -09 



-12 
29 -20 



30 

•13 43 



00 
66 — 



-26 
**3I 



21 



32 



23 

14 23 



-18 
09 -21 



3 tO 



Tab is 5, cont'd. 



ft umber Process Variable 



Word 

Word 01 scrim- 
Knowledge I nation 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Road I ng Computation Reasoning Mode 



If A Child Uses Incorrect Grammar t 



116. Ignore It 



117. Correct It 



H8. Model Correct Use 



20 



21 



04 



-15 



-07 



-II 



119. Reaction to Slang and 14 
Dialect Depends on Child, -07 27 
Situation, Slang 

Main Cause of Reading Fa 1 lure : 

120. Attitudinel, Motivational, 05 



Attent tonal 



J2I. Child's Intrinsic 
Limitations 

Reading Helps: 

122. It Is Important to Read 
Silently Before Reading 
Aloud 



123. Correct Word Calling Is 
Important, Expect & 
Emphasize It 



124. Use of Marker In Reading 
Depends on if Chi Id 
Needs It 



41 -19 



07 
02 07 



-19 



-02 



15 

15 22 



08 
09 07 



Get Advice On Reading Instruction From ; 



125. inservlce Workshops 



-li 
-45 02 



35 



39 



04 



19 



-16 



-08 



.15 
05 21 



25 



28 



08 



-07 



-31 



-II 
40 -50 



-06 
-17 01 



-12 



-06 



08 
19 34 



-03 
02 -06 



02 

-22 13 



-45 



15 

09 22 



-04 
12 -13 



12 

51 -05 



00 



37 



09 22 30 



02 
12 -02 



01 

-07 07 



36 



43 



-01 



-14 



-21 



-40 



30 

28 30 



01 

-08 08 



18 

49 -13 



01 



31 



-13 

•41 17 



20 

06 34 



01 

Of -06 



32 



57 



-23 



19 



-23 



-61 



41 

35 888 41 



-02 
-16 00 



12 

56 -04 



-08 



40 



-16 
-66 08 



(6 

26 09 



02 

06 -07 



111 



Table 3, cont'd. 
Number Process Variable 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 
01 scrlm- 
i nation 


Read 1 no 


Arithmetic 
Computation 


126. Other People 


» ! 


23 
— 39 


33 


27 

36 


127* Named More than One Source 


25 

07 36 


21 

-06 40 


44 

25 — " J7 


44 

37 ~ 49 


Kinds of RaconJs Kept on Reading 
Group Performance: 








128* Skills Checklist 


05 

-13 34 


-03 


07 


-04 
-03 06 


129. Tests/Samples of Work 


-46 
-17*^65 


-45 
-I7"**"~64 


-31 

-06 


-39 
-3l"™"-43 


Basis for Formfno 4 Chanolno Reading Groups 


J 






130* Now Testing 


-25 
05 ^45 


-20 
06 -39 


-14 
09 -29 


-06 
-09 02 


131. Past Performance 


16 

-02 — 


-02 
00 — 


01 

-II 


01 

-17 


132. Frequency of Reading Group 
Change Depends on Child 


-23 
-25 -10 


01 

04 16 


05 

-05 06 


-22 
01 -31 


Kinds of Readers Kept Available: 








133. library Books 


16 

-03 — 


21 

05 — 


10 

mQ | mm 


16 

35 


134. Magazines 


14 

— 43 


16 

— 41 


27 

54 

S3SS 


12 

37 


135. Reference Books 


18 

— £2. 


06 
— 21 


12 

29 


04 

16 



29 



31 



50 

31 — 62 



08 

24 12 



-47 
-45™ -51 



-06 
-02 -04 



09 



-35 



-37 
-04 -36 



32 



69 



14 



26 



10 



27 



113 



Table 5, cont'd 



Word 
Knowledge 



Number Process Variable 

136. Children Have Free Choice -08 
of Supplementary Readers -43 24 



What Typical Reading Group Is Like ; 
137. New Vocabulary & Skills -35 



Word 

01 serin- Arithmetic Arithmetic 

I nation Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



At Beginning 



138, Read Silently 



139. Discuss Lesson 



(40* Read Oral ly 



141. Written Assignment -25 

-29 



142. Pattern Depends on Students -12 
Group, Lesson -47 



-20 -44 



-28 -35 



-28 
-28 -33 



13 
54 37 



Purpose of Reading Order t 
143. Flexibility (Random) 



-18 



19 

-06 48 



-47 
-2 1"—-67 



-28 
-48 -09 



-08 
-12 -08 



07 
35 -03 



-03 



02 



-03 



-24 



-24 



-32 



144. Keeps Attention (Random) 01 

-01 08 

Word Attack SklltS; 

145. str*«s*« Both Stnole Letter ,„ 23 „ 
and Combinations In 17 26 
Teaching Word Attack 



-22 



-13 
-08 -13 



28 

52 09 



-07 

-63 20 



-28 
-I I -42 



-24 
-03 -40 



-34 
-17 -43 



25 
14 31 



-20 



-13 



-32 -04 -40 05 



-36 
■3l""~«39 



-24 
'22 -20 



-20 
-35 -10 



08 
14 16 



-08 



-19 
-45 — 



-12 



-24 



-10 
13 -22 



15 

10 19 



-19 



-08 



00 



-14 



09 



-02 



-07 
04 -13 



30 

40 20 



-48 

-22 -55 



-38 

-22 -41 



-20 
-22 -23 



-02 
29 -04 



00 



34 



07 



-24 



-14 



-17 



-04 
II -01 



40 

51 42 



ERIC 



113 



Tab la 5, cont'd. 

Number Process Variable 

HetP for Stow Reader ? 

146. Remedial Work, Special 
Assignments 



147. Extra Teacher Time or 
Teacher Substitute 



Word 

Word Ot scrim- 

Knowledge tnatlon 



148. Encouragement & 
Incentive 



Teaches Writing Bv; 
149. following Handbook 



150. Emphasizing Letter 
Formation 

Teach Spel ling Qy ; 
151: No Spelling Bees 



18 

-31 49 



01 

— -37 



23 

-05 4f 



-05 
-03 -07 



-27 
-21 -38 



-31 
•19 -39 



152. Use Handbook or Textbook 32 

15 48 



153. Word Structure 



Teaches Wrtttnn Byi 

154. No Special Teaching 
Methods for Left Handed 
Children 

Teaches ^ath f3_v ; 

155. Stresses Principles 
Primarily In Mathematics 



16 



-18 



-30 



-07 



15 



03 



-10 
-17 -07 



-09 
— -46 



12 

36 00 



-12 
-33 03 



01 

24 -21 



-29 
• 13 -40 



15 

-10 34 



24 
13 — 



-23 



01 



12 



-05 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reason Inn ^ Mode 



II 

-47 36 



-03 



-14 



15 

-26 32 



-01 
-09 03 



-23 
-03 -33 



-12 
01 -20 



23 
18 28 



10 



27 



-14 
-05 



10 



30 



20 

-II 45 



-19 
— -22 



21 

00 42 



-01 
-34 27 



-16 

18 -51 



-23 
II -49 



31 

28 34 



30 



41 



-28 

-05 



22 



51 



20 

-05 37 



-28 
— —22 



44 

27 888 55 



-01 
-45 02 



-13 
29 -27 



-33 
10 -36 



43 
30 — 44 



33 



43 



-34 



-22 



17 



32 



111 



9 

ERIC 



Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

156, Has Some Type of 
Math Groups 



Word 

Knowledge 



01 

-09 03 



Advantages In Word Problems : 

157. Reasoning L Problem Solving -23 
Skills Strengthened 13 ^48 



158. Practical Application 



-05 

09 



159. Reading Practice 



06 



-20 



If Child Has Problems with Math 
Seatwork t 

160. Uses Peer Tutors 



II 



52 



General Classroom Rules : 

161. Emphasises Behavior To 
Other Children 



-17 



-34 



162. Named 4 or Less Specific -13 
Behavioral Rules -05-11 



Teach Kids to Follow Rules by ; 

163. Teacher Makes Rules, But 05 
Discusses with Kids -41 

Use of Washroom ; 

164. No Restrictions About Use 07 

of Washroom Except Number -12 26 
at Any One Time 



Word 

Olscrlm- 
InaJ ton 

-04 

-14 01 



-16 
15 -38 



08 

— 21 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reason I no Mode 



12 



03 



00 



37 



-13 



-08 



-08 
06 -13 



23 

-27 — 



06 

•33 40 



25 

05 36 



-28 
40 -64 



10 



08 



14 



40 



-17 



02 



• 12 



-17 



-24 
•37 -23 



30 



II 



04 

-03 07 



18 

04 27 



-26 
-04 -44 



13 



16 



24 



38 



-II 



03 



-19 



-II 



-28 
-17 -33 



04 

-22 00 



-32 
31 -56 



19 

*- 34 



10 



44 



-28 



-03 



-20 

-17 



-20 
-17 -20 



18 



04 



-02 
-24 23 



24 



09 



20 

-17 39 



13.5 



Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Var table 
Kinds of Monitors or Helpers Usod ; 
165. Leader Type 



Word 

Knowledg e 



Word 
Dl scrim- 
I nat i on 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Road I no Computation Reason i ng Mode 



166. Messenger, Errands, 
Office Work 



167. Activities Directly 
Related to introduction 



-10 
15 -22 



-15 
-05 -15 



-II 
-40 12 



168. Six to Ten Specific Types -13 
of Monitors Named -34 03 



Monitors Are Set acted t 
169. Random Rotation 



170* Selected, Volunteer, 
Point System 

Hand! ing of Money: 

171 • Collect lunch Fees or 
Other Money 



52 

44 "" 52 



-40 
-03 



34 

02 ~~ 58 



02 
05 05 



-05 
31 -25 



09 
00 18 



-08 

II -21 



36 

23 39 



-33 
06 — 



08 
13 05 



If Child Doesn't Have item He Is Supposed to Have: 



172. Lend 


It to Him 


-09 


-II 






-36 09 


-49 


173. Give 


It to Him 


-09 


-03 






-15 -09 


13 - 



-13 

•46 -01 



-03 

12 -12 



-II 
-38 01 



-28 

-58 -17 



38 
33 s "* 51 



-29 



-16 



21 

-01 34 



II 

-06 19 



-24 
-38 -19 



-24 
•50 00 



17 

31 12 



10 

04 19 



-04 
-10 04 



30 

30 22 



-30 



-25 



09 

-09 25 



06 
06 06 



-13 
-24 -06 



-29 
-58 -16 



04 

45 05 



19 

35 20 



-02 
-12 12 



42 

10 — 48 



-36 
-07 — 



II 

-41 26 



-03 
-03 -13 



-03 
-33 13 



1JG 



Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 



word 

Word Dlscrlm- 
Knpwjedpe I nation 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Beading Computation Reasoning Mode 



174. Child Checks Work at least -IB 
Soma of the Time Without — -10 
Restriction 



Disadvantages of Sol f -Checking '. 
179. Cheating 



176. Children Make Mistakes 
and Aren't Accurate 



If Child Is Cheating : 

177. Call Attention to It and 
Sometimes Punish Without 
Discussion 



17 

It 20 



-08 
-06 -10 



09 

03 II 



If Chi Id Makes a Mistake In Checking; 



178. Teacher ftecnecks, Points 
out Mistake 



179. This is No Problem 



-35 
«- -39 



07 



Rules Should Be t 
180. Few and Flexible 



03 



-03 
-38 17 



181. Few and Flexible Because -04 
Most Effective -41 25 



167, Few and Flexible Because -37 
Situations Change -17^-53 



•19 
— -23 



23 
43 07 



00 
13 10 



13 

•23 40 



-07 
— 13 



16 



33 



-09 

-32 06 



03 

•47 43 



04 
19 -06 



-05 
— -|2 



-10 
-34 01 



04 
14 00 



-07 
-22 00 



-28 
— -42 



12 



19 



19 

12 25 



-10 
-06 -14 



-II 



-22 



22 

06 35 



-09 
02 -18 



-21 
-32 -12 



-49 



24 



22 



21 

04 34 



-13 
-08 -14 



-32 
-24 -40 



-13 
— -33 



29 
19 31 



-01 
22 -12 



-02 
•32 03 



-46 
~=-50 



22 



25 



15 

03 21 



00 

-41 25 



-33 
-16 -41 



11.7 



Table 5, cont'd. 

Word 

Word Discrlm- Arithmetic Arithmetic 

Nufnb er Process Variable Knowledge tnatlon Roadie Computation,, Reasonln fl MoSa 



Ad v lea to New Teachers on Manaoement t 
183. Be Strict at First 



(64, Have Lessons Planned, 
Know Subject, Keep Kids 
Busy 



It 

14 10 



-34 
-38 -33 



Mhote Class Sometimes Restive Because; 



185. Change In Routine or 
Special Event 



186. Weather 



187. Children Bored, 111, 
Tired 



08 

-05 - 



48 
38 ~ 59 



26 
li 33 



(88. Teacher's Mood Is Bad 13 

72 



169. Children Act Out as a Rasult -08 
of Home and Parental 19 -20 

Influence 



Barriers to Rapport ; 

190. Something in the School 
Envl ronment 



Can Establish Rapport By; 

191. Non-Speclfic* Effort at 
Better Understanding 



13 



30 



18 



36 



•02 
-21 12 



-20 
18 -22 



-16 



07 



17 

41 -01 



30 

-II 61 



02 



39 



01 

06 02 



-17 
— -16 



07 



18 



12 

-02 19 



-13 
08 -25 



-04 

.50 — 



23 
10 32 



26 
30 31 



-36 



-26 

»50 -19 



18 

— 17 



-II 



27 



12 

-09 30 



02 
24 -18 



00 



-17 



28 
28 28 



II 

-01 16 



-24 



06 



-30 
•32 -23 



13 



36 



09 



07 



-06 
-19 -05 



14 

53 -01 



06 



-22 



32 

02 42 



06 

-27 19 



-31 



-06 



-38 
•54 -31 



08 



34 



(8 



01 



313 

9 

ERIC 



Table 5, cont'd. 
Number Process Variable 



Word 

Word Dlscrta- 
Know t a doe t nation 



ft ehav tors Sert ous Enough tc Punish t 



192. General Misbehavior 
(Breaking Rules) 



40 *■ 44 



193. Moral Misbehavior (Lying, 28 
Stealing, Cheating) 10 



Punishment Methods Used ; 

194, Spanking 

195. Removing Prlvi leges 



196. Referral to Principal 
or Parent 



17 

-19 35 



16 

39 -06 



-34 
-58 -12 



197. Application of Punishment -20 
Other Than Spanking or -12 -38 
Principal 



Most Effective Punishment t 

198. Avers I we Punishment 

if Chi id is Sulking or Defiant t 

199. ignore 



-03 
-16 08 



20 
16 22 



200. Take Some Definite Action -23 
Other Than Talking -36 -15 



19 

46 04 



22 



00 



06 
08 -01 



II 

37 -14 



-35 
■47 -21 



-14 
II -25 



10 

18 06 



32 

39 26 



-24 

■52 -03 



Reading 



25 
14 31 



22 



14 



-07 
-54 (4 



-03 
-01 -02 



09 
22 02 



-27 
■21 -33 



01 

■25 12 



-05 
-07 -04 



-10 
-38 02 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reason I no Modo 



26 
19 37 



-07 



03 



-08 
-27 00 



-03 
•26 06 



29 
36 35 



-18 
-10 -35 



19 

-03 41 



-16 
-20 -15 



-08 
■24 07 



37 

58 32 



-21 



05 



01 

-20 05 



08 

-13 10 



II 

39 14 



-25 
-28 -44 



19 

II 31 



-02 
-13 -06 



-16 
-36 -03 



ERJ.C 



113 



Table 5 # cont'd. 






Word 


Number Process Variable 


Knowledge 


if Assignment Undone.. Incomplete. Sloppy: 


201. Rater to Parents 


-13 




-24 — 


If Show-Off Causlnq Disruption: 




202. Focms on Problem and 


-25 


Take Action 


-28 -27 

e» w e» * 


203. Isolate 






4& 32 


204. Ignore 


07 


-14 — 


It DtsruDtlve Due to Emotional 


Disturbance 


205. Referral for Outside Help 


-02 


52 -28 






206. Talk to Alone, Try to 


02 


Uncover Problem 


-13 II 


If Ordlnarllv Stable Child Is Upset: 


207. Teacher Not Only Talks But 


-10 


Takes Action 


►27 - 


208. Would Handle By Self 


-19 


-27 — 


209. Mould Get Help 


21 


09 34 



Word 
01 scrim* 



00 

-18 — 



-23 
-37 -16 



II 

-12 31 



Reading 



18 



19 



-26 
29 -61 



39 

19 39 



-09 



-20 



02 



29 



-17 72 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reasoning Mode 



-05 



-04 



-14 

.29 ~oe 



II 

14 10 



-14 
-44 — 



04 
44 -16 



19 

01 32 



-01 



-13 



-05 



-14 



It 

16 10 



-21 



-37 



-03 
18 -08 



-19 
-26 -10 



05 

-II — 



01 

33 -19 



39 

29*" 47 



03 



-09 



16 

27 — 



01 

08 -03 



-20 
-02 — 



-16 
-09 -32 



09 

-26 27 



08 



-07 



-30 
-08 -31 



48 
56 *" 48 



-05 



-24 



00 



33 



IS 

24 14 



ERIC 



1?1 



Table 5, cont'd. 

Humher Process Variable 

210. Depending en Situation 
Would Deal With By Solf 
Or Get Help 

With Group Misbehaviors! 

211* Discuss and Find Cause 

212. Punish Group 



213. Divert Attention to 
Something Else 



Word 

Word 01 scrim* 
Knott tedoo I nation 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 



-03 
— -09 



-10 
02 -15 



10 

17 -04 



-15 
— -II 



214. Has Plan A Chi Idren In Class 27 

34 19 



Whet Do You Think of Plan A t 

215. Generally Like and 
Support It 



-19 
-49 -02 



216. Dislike and Against It 13 

46 



217. Don't Know, Neutral 
no Response 



Advantages of Plan A: 

218. Exposure to Many People 



03 
— 20 



-12 
•16 -13 



219. Removal of Social Stigma -25 
For Plan A Kids -JO 



-37 



OS 

-17 24 



II 

13 02 



-12 
— -16 



22 
26 15 



-14 
-49 14 



44 



13 



-06 

— -01 



-22 
•13 -32 



-17 
•32 — 



-06 
— -10 



-31 
-52 -25 



tl 

47 -02 



-05 



-02 



26 
15 36 



-07 
•43 12 



-03 
22 — 



06 



-04 



-09 
18 -04 



-14 
-22 — 



-17 
— 08 


-16 

mm 07 


-28 
-42 -14 


-Iv 
-58 -09 


30 

16 36 


28 

08 33 


00 
— 08 


-12 

mm mQ\ 


28 
13 40 


27 

17 24 


-02 
-22 15 


04 

05 -03 


-08 

-01 — 


-27 
-22 — 


03 
— -01 


05 

— 25 


•01 
-03 -04 


-05 
08 -16 


-08 
-II — 


-03 

-10 



ERIC 
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Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

220. At Least One Advantage 
Named 



Disadvantages of Plan A : 

221, Disruptive Influences in 
Class 

Behavior "todlf I cations 

222. Some Use of Behavior 
Modification Techniques 



223. Focus of Behavior Modifi- 
cation is Good 



Word 

Word 01 scrim- Arithmetic Arithmetic 

Knowledge . Inatlon Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



-24 
-- -14 



-12 
29 -38 



-33 
•51 -19 



-23 



-31 



224. Behevlor Modification Has 03 
Some Disadvantages — 09 



T ry, to Motivate Unden-AcM overs By t 
229. Individual Kelp 



03 
29 -09 



Conduct Grades ? 

226. Conferences Preferable 



43 



44 



-18 
— -08 



-08 
28 -38 



-44 



-93 



-37 



-67 



10 

— 20 



12 

39 -13 



40 



17 



to le of Parents In School Affairs Other Than PTAt 



227. Parent-volunteers Used In 21 
instructional Roles 29 18 



228. Perant-votunteera Used in 
Non- Instructional totes 



06 



-II 



12 

-24 38 



18 



18 



-02 



08 



06 
18 00 



-14 

-36 -06 



03 
- 03 



-04 
— 14 



-20 
-90 -12 



47 



96 



14 

47 -01 



-04 



-08 



09 
— 13 



-01 
-08 09 



-13 
-04 -17 



01 

— -02 



-04 
% - 18 



-02 
-03 06 



38 



39 



-16 
09 -38 



-03 



-21 



06 

— -13 A 



i 



-10 
17 -27 



-33 
-26 -38 



-31 
— -35 



-II 



05 



-01 
13 07 



34 



13 



-14 
-12 -18 



-03 
— -28 



LoN 




Table 5, cont'd. 

Number Process Variable 
Parent tsUooperattve If t 

229. Can Communicate With 
Teacher 

Parent Is Uncooperative I f t 

230. Uncommunicative, Uninter- 
ested* Unavailable 

Teacher I nvot vement: 

231. Teacher Would Involve 
Self In Possible Child 
Abuse Problem 



Word 

Word 01 scrim- 
Knowledge i net I on 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reasoning Mode 



18 

-34 S3 



02 
06 -03 



-09 
10 -22 



0b tannines Student Involvement By : 
232. Facial Expression 



12 

-07 23 



233. Restlessness and General 07 
Response 29 -04 



234. Verbal Assessment 



How Do You Diagnose Problems: 

235. Analyze Material Step by 
Step, Sack Track 



27 
44 10 



02 

-19 19 



Why Don't Low Achievers Do Better ; 

236. Either Need More Time 02 
or Have Ability Limit- -04 
at ions 



237. Need More Time end 
Have Ability Limit- 
ations 



07 

■13 25 



28 
08 43 



03 

25 -15 



-18 
-02 -32 



-06 
16 -24 



-II 
-05 -14 



64 

66 SSB 60 



-10 
-04 -10 



04 



-15 



16 

10 23 



35 

•14 62 



-20 
-39 -12 



02 
04 02 



03 

-2) 18 



05 

07 05 



14 ' 
28 12 



-II 
-43 01 



04 
22 — 



-01 
-36 15 



24 
13 33 



-18 
-23 -17 



01 

-01 03 



08 
16 -01 



-16 
-10 -20 



48 16 



-II 
-36 13 



21 

25 — 



15 

17 15 



03 

-17 05 



-10 

■10 -07 



-10 
09 -19 



-06 
-09 -03 



17 
35 39 



00 

-08 09 



30 



40 



-27 -15 
-32 -21 -40 -04 




Table 5 # cont'd* 



Word 

Word Dt scrim- 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 



Number Process Variable 
ICE * 

238. Retards Social Develop- 
ment 



240. Don 1 t Know or No 
Response 



Dress Codes t 

24 U Ci early Unconcerned 

Advantages of Busing, ; 

242. Gave at least One 
Advantage 

Disadvantages of Busing : 

243. Wastes Time, Traffic 
Danger, Expensive 



Know lodge f nation Reeding Computation Reasoning Mode 



02 



II 



239. Kelps Social Development 17 

28 07 



-13 
-25 00 



-19 
-07 -28 



12 

34 -10 



14 

18 If 



Ext ra-C lass room Profess f ona I Act I v 1 1 i es 

244. Always Participates in 10 
PTA Activities 21 12 



245. Read 3 or More Specific 07 
Magazines in Past Year -09 (8 

Effects of Weather ; 

246. Some Weather Makes Children -12 
Sluggish, Listless and -25 -09 
Depressed 



It 



18 



20 

07 30 



-30 

-25 -29 



-04 
18 -21 



25 

34 15 



29 

34 26 



15 

22 18 



•06 

23 -29 



-21 
-22 -26 



-06 



-21 



08 

-16 22 



-04 
-10 -04 



-31 
-09 -45 



-01 
23 -09 



II 

-04 21 



-06 
-24 Oi 



00 

04 -02 



-29 
•24 -35 



-05 



-09 



04 

-10 14 



-08 

02 -10 



-08 
26 -39 



10 

24 -10 



05 
04 05 



-04 

■21 19 



07 

12 25 



-07 

-13 -07 



01 



-27 



-19 
-34 -20 



09 
31 04 



-03 
41 -14 



16 

OS 21 



-19 

-29 -16 



-04 
-40 20 



II 

13 23 



-22 
•21 -25 



Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 



Minority Students; 



Word 

Word Dlscrfm* 
Know I edqe tnatfon 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Reading Computation Reasonin g "ode 



t 



247. Teaches Or Has Taught " 2 * 
Max! can- Mar icon Children -49 -38 ; -23 -26 



248* Mexican-American Children -06 
Have Specif Ic Needs With -08 -05 
English Problems 



249. Meet Needs of Mexican- 07 
American Children by 20 — 
Specific Approach to 

Language SKI I Is 

250. Lists at Least One Suqgest- II 
tion for Special Approach -07 18 
to Mexican-American 

Chi Idren 

251. IGE is Good for Mexican- 08 
American Chi idren — -15 



252. IGE is Not Good for 04 
Mexican-American 13 
Chi Idren 



253. Don't Know if IGE is Good 01 

for Mexican-American -29 29 

Chi Idren 



254. Teaches or Has Taught ^4 
Black Children 13 -73 



255. Black Children Have No 15 
Special Needs — 27 



256. Treats Black Children -26 
Like Any Other Child - zlL " 09 
No Special Approach 



-17 
27 -50 



II 



46 



26 

19 28 



33 



50 



08 



32 



-31 
-36 -24 



-27 
15 -63 



34 



49 



-30 
-37 -25 



-13 
-19 -II 



-14 
-24 -II 



-13 



13 



00 

-07 05 



-01 



04 



26 



01 

•43 20 



-47 



10 



12 



-04 
•38 iO 



-04 
-08 -01 



12 

05 18 



06 



II 



03 

-07 07 



-12 



-23 



05 



03 



02 
17 25 



-28 

-19 -42 



03 



05 



-04 
-44 >) 



-08 

01 -08 



08 
12 08 



08 



41 



04 
02 05 



-15 



-07 



-II 



04 



21 

05 36 



-48 
m 5Q sasBe -60 



i2 



23 



06 

-34 23 



125 



o 
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Table 5, cont'd. 



Number Process Variable 

297. S octal-Emotional 

Suggestions for Meeting 
Black Chtldren*s Needs 



Word 

Knowledge 



-18 



-13 



Limitations of Physical Facilities : 

258, Present Classroom Presents 02 
Problems 



10 



259. Present Classroom Has -07 
Space and Storage Needs -31 02 



260. Present Classroom Needs -15 
More Materials, Equipment, -19 — 
Facilities 



Word 
Discrim- 
ination 



-02 



21 



-20 
— -05 



-19 
-50 -03 



-22 



-29 



Reading 



-34 



-35 



06 

— 10 



07 
22 02 



-07 
05 ~ 



Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Computation Reasoning Mode 



-33 



-17 



-06 



02 



-05 
-16 -01 



-16 



-25 



-35 



-24 



03 



03 



-03 
-13 -07 



-08 



-17 



I 

For each set of three coefficients, the top (centered) coefficient is for the 
entire sample, the coefficient at the lower left is for teachers of low SES 
students, and the coefficient at the lower right is for teachers of high SES 
students. 

Probability values are Indicated by underlining. £ .10 where no line appears; 
•10 p. .05 where one line appears; and £. .05 where two lines appear. 

^Where dashes aepear Instead of correlation coefficients, variance on the Item was 
' too low to permit analyses for one or both subgroups or for the total group. In 
these cases subjects tended to be nearly unanimous In agree inq or disagreeing 
with the Item. A (agree) and D (disagree) are typed In the mode column to in- 
dicate the reason for low variance. In one case LoN is typed In to indicate that 
there were not enough data to analyze* 



Table 6. Correlations between Teacher Interview Combined Scores and Student 
Residual Gain Scores (averaged across four years) on the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Tests (decimal points omitted) J 



T T T . T 

LHLHLHLH 



WK 



1. Teacher places restrictions 
on parental involvement 

2* Parents play an Important 
role In teacher-chl Id 
rapport 

3. Teacher defines narental 
cooperation by interest in 
child, not teacher* 

4. School open to parent's visits 
without restrictions 



5. Teacher names disadvantage of 
busing In terns of children's 
emotional harm 

6* Teacher names black students 1 
needs as instructional » not 
social-emotional 

7, Teacher does Individual 
reading about education 



8, Teacher subscribes to 
magazines 



9. Teacher relies on school 
personnel for advice about 
teaching 

10. Teacher uses psychological 
services 



If. Teacher Implies she takes 
active role in Individual 
re-teach I no. 



-24 
-19 -21 

-06 
-II -10 



-05 
18 -15 



00 

-25 08 



-01 
15 -14 



17 

01 27 



-07 
33 -46. 



-ts 

•21 -24 



-04 
•03 -01 



(3 

12 09 



WO 



43 



-3G 

-17 

-01 
03 -M 



-10 
22 -28 



-07 
-41 08 



54 !4 



to 

-33 40 



-05 
-rf -43 



04 

-14 II 



-{6 
•08 -25 



it 



34 



15 



27 



-22 
-28 -25 

-10 
-31 01 



-13 

10 -25 



It 

-25 27 



-08 

04 -16 



05 

-17 14 



-07 
14 -26 



04 

23 -02 



04 

26 -08 



15 

07 24 



-AC. 



C8 



14 



-29 
-48 -08 

-00 
-14 -04 



-08 
07 -17 



16 

-08 29 



19 

35 02 



-09 
-42 15 



14 

31 -03 



-03 
-12 -01 



07 

30 -16 



25 

CC 40 



IC 

20 03 



12? 



Table 6, cont'd. 



12. Teacher makes direct effort 
to respond to motivation 
problems 

13. Teacher exhibits favorable 
attitude toward conduct 
grados 



WK 
12 

-25 20 



13 

23 I J 



14. Teacher uses own diagnosis to "21 

plan teaching -30 -23 



15. Teachor uses non-objective -03 
records U -14 



10. Teacher uses hor own judgment 02 
basud on child's performance 07 -03 
(non-testing) 

17, Teacher used only subjective -05 
criterion to judge her -43 15 

success 

10. Teacher bases her response to a C8 
mistake on the child's ex- -ii 16 
planation 

19. Teacher keeps up pace by 37 
not waiting, sustaining, or 38 — ~ 28 
correcting 

20. Teacher has a specific ap- -07 
proach to non-respopders, In- 23 -26 
stead of simply waiting 

21. Teacher sustains with child 07 
who is not paying attention Q3 12 



22. Teacher sustains student if f8 
she gets an incorrect 26 15 
response 

23. Teacher uses special technl- |g 
ques to teach language arts -|8 44 



24. Limits use of kids at board -02 
In some way 10 -13 



25. Use of game typo activities -17 

to teach I. A. -26 -i J 



WD 
32 

■19 ~"C2 



26 
53 It 



-16 
-10 -20 



-23 

22 -50 



05 

20 -07 



-16 

•57 07 



08 

-20 24 



21 

62. -02 



04 

30 -13 



15 

16 17 



05 
35 -17 



IS 

S3 36 



00 
28 -26 



-16 

■19 -14 



R 
09 

-31 27 



-09 
00 -10 



47 -25 



-I I 
15 -24 



-02 
16 -10 



20 

■II 39 



13 

27 09 



00 
14 03 



17 

42 05 



02 

09 -02 



08 

24 02 



14 

■26 37 



-09 

07 -12 



-16 
*4| -05 



AC 
17 

-14 37 



-05 
26 -29 



07 

44 -39 



21 05 



II 

34 -09 



09 

-23 32 



18 

29 06 



10 

21 06 



27 

12 07 



-07 
06 -19 



19 

04 35 



10 

-13 29 



AR 



50 



,4 si 



2C 



-15 

a -it 



40 



00 

£&. -23 



•22 2C 



22 

02 23 



22 

{2 15 



07 

36 -03 



-02 
48 -24 



30 

42 24 



05 

-34 18 



-04 • 1 -05 
12 -21 : 26 -25 



-30 



-31 



-31 -30 -41 -33 
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Table 6, cont'd. 



Belief that cause for read- 
ing failure ties in child 

27. Use of non-book materials 
to teach reading 



28. Teacher arranges student ac- 
tivities which do not re- 
quire direct supervision 

29. Use of TV shows 



30. Use of patterned turns in 
reading group 



WK 

-23 
-52 -05 



-3L 
•32 -33 



14 

•29 41 



-03 
12 -26 



04 

18 -10 



31. High use of spelling bees 13 

-13 34 



32, teacher bases judgment of In- 27 
novations on their soclal-emo- 03 
tional effects on students 

33. Problems with rapport stem 25 
from child 13 42 



34. Teacher mentions concern with "20 
social-emotional needs of Mex-"jjjL 02 
lean -American children 

35* Positive attitudes toward 15 
TV 13 -02 



36. Judges disadvantages of inno- 16 
vat ions by their effects on 04 13 
students rather than herself 

37. Reaction to AIS0 curriculum 12 
changes was change in 30 -06 
teaching 

38. Teacher names different ways 17 
to plan lossons (subject, -22 44 
unit, time) 



WD 

-23 
-40 -II 



-25 
-26 -28 



31 

32 ~" 32 



09 

26 -13 



26 

SI 02 



to 

16 06 



34 

25—.§£ 



10 

08 18 



06 

-42 47 



42 

31 — 55. 



20 
19 12 



33 

49 *~23 



06 

•26 2G 



R 

-25 
03 -38 



-05 
29 -32 



25 

•04 37 



-12 
17 -27 



-22 
04 -38 



27 
16 34 



10 42 



45 

33 —J£ 



-07 
-24 02 



05 

38 -02 



27 

41 33 



16 



33 



10 



27 

-10 47 



i 



AC 

-It 
00 -18 



-12 
24 -60 



27 
28 29 



-07 
16 -40 



-06 
20 -35 



03 
14 -06 



II 

13 18 



14 

25 II 



02 

-13 17 



-05 
14 -42 



36 34 



45 —30 



03 

-10 26 



Aft 

-05 
-15 -05 



-33 
27 -53 



31 

65 26 



02 

47 -30 



09 

SSL -15 



-ii 

06 -12 



01 

II 18 



-09 
09 -09 



03 

-36 22 



12 

36 -19 



ILL 
27 — 42 



II 

20 10 



20 16 



9 
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Table 6, cont'd. 



39. Does not publicize tost 
scores 



27 -33 



40. Believes that understanding is -1^ 
more Important than confidence 1> "43 
In teaching a curriculum 

41. Uses a humanistic approach; 

tries to see child's side -25 10 



42. Punlsirxnt: use of nonpunitivo -It 
tu;i>nlauos Instead of Iso- IC 
latlon or loss of nrfvilone 

43. Teacher Involves kids In deter- 22 
mining classroom rules -20 24 



44. Tost conr.ion discipline problem 
fs noise, not chlldren f s 
dlsres&ect 



31 



WD 

-03 
-03 -02 



-00 
•01 -10 



-13 

04 -22 



-13 3C 



■10 02 



30 

04 4£ 



-2w 



-21 -33 



-3 



4. • 



li -37 



-03 



-27 



10 

■iC IC 



24 

■tc iC 



4C_ 



3C 



AC 

-gJL -20 



-00 
10 -30 



00 

•09 1! 



CC 



23 



32 



19 

12 22 



AR 



-25 



-71 -12 



•34 



09 

-22 27 



12 



-31 



For each set of three coefficients, the top (centered) coefficient fs for the 
entire sample, the coefficient at the lower left Is for teachers of low SES 
students, and the coefficient at the lower right is for teachers of high SES 
students. 

Probability values are indicated by underlining, £ >.I0 where no line appears; 
»I0>£ > .05 where one line appears; and £ < .05 where two lines appear. 
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